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delighted alwa' to welcome her into his sacred 
studio, where her temporary presence among the hard 
briefs and papers seemed to light up their rough realities with 
a a glory. She delighted herself to enter—which she 
did, as it were, like a figure stepping down cut out of a pic- 
ture—with some m e@ or request, which she delivered 
wisely and discreetly, and then tripped out lightly in a flash ! 
For these visits she always did a little bit of coquetry, setting 
a new bow in her hair, or a bit of ribbon across her shoulder 
in the quality of a sash. 

I bel! Bruce loved her quite as much, and with as 
strong an infatuation ; but that coldness of hers, and sense of 
the decencies, would always rise up between her and any 
— of affection. She was always, in fact, peeing De 
self by some such cruel sacrifice to the proprieties. hen 
Mr. Bruce, the advocate, snatched a few moments from his 
treadmill below, for a cup of tea and the fireside, and was 
taking Fairy Alice on his knee, and twisting her golden hair 
into new style of head-dress, not as yet sanctioned by fashion- 
able head-dressers, Mrs. Bruce, whe would be looking on 
restlessly, and with the cold expression spreading gradually 
over her face, like the film of ice upon a pond, at last would 
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interfere—“ Please don’t,,Charles; don’t you see you are 
rumpling all her new dress ?” 
“We will take care of that,” would answer Mr. Bruce, 
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Riterature. 


EGERIA. 
BY WILLIAM WINTER. 


The star I worship shines alone, 
In stately deur set apart ; 
Its light, its uty, all my own, 
And imaged only in my heart. 


The flower I love lifts not its face 
For other eyes than mine to see; 
And, having lost that sacred grace, 
*Twould have no other charm for me. 


The hopes I bear, the joys I feel, 
Are silent, secret, and serene : 

Pure is the shrine at which I kneel, 
And Purity herself my Queen. 


I would not have an impious gaze 
Ps ome ~ a = -— laid 
hopes of nobler, grander days, 
by heaven inspired, by earth Dotrayed. 


I would not have the noon-tide sky 
Pour down its bold, obtrusive light, 

Where all the springs of feeling lie, 
Deep in the soul’s celestial night. 


Far from the weary strife and noise, 
The tumult of the great To-Day, 

I guard my own congenial joys, 
And keep my own sequestered way. 


For all that world is cursed with care 
Has nothing holy, nothing dear, 
No light, no music anywhere— 
It will not see, it will not hear. 


But Thou, sweet Spirit, viewless Power, 
Whom I have loved and trusted long, 

In pleasure’s day, in sorrow’s hour— 
Muse of my life and of my song ; 


Breathe softly, Thou, with peaceful voice, 
In my soul's temple, vast and dim: 

In thine own perfect joy rejoice, 

. With morning and with evening hymn. 


And though my hupes around me fall 
Like rain-drops in a boundless sea, 
I will not think I lose them all 
While yet I keep my trust in thee! 





FAIRY ALICE. 


smoothing it down carefully. ’ 

“ Besides,” continued Mrs. Bruce, the film ually thick- 
ening, “ you are giving the child such bad habits; do, please, 
set her down.” 

A shade would come upon the forehead of the advocate ; 
deepening presently, “ What harm is Fairy doing ?” he would 
say ;-“ there is no one by; surely, for a few moments, it can’t 
make much matter.” 

“The child’s mind will never be formed if she is indulged 
in these tricks. Please set her down—do, now.” 

All this while Fairy Alice’s face has been growing thought- 
ful and distressed. he is so wise and so discreet, she knows 
perfectly what is coming, and is actually gent!y sliding down 
off the paternal knee. 

“Come here, Alice,” said her mother, austerely and firmly, 
get a chair and learn to sit as you would in society.” 

ir. Bruce would set her down abruptly, push back his 
chair, and with a heavy sigh, stride rapidly out of the room. 
Poor Fairy Alice would look very sad, and timorously fetch 
her own special chair, and sit there in silence, with her parent 
—now a perfect block of Wenham ice; but inwardly wrung 
by what she deemed this cruel disrespect to her in presence 
of their child. Wise Fairy Alice, quite concious of this feel- 
ing in her mother, made an effort at indifferent and easy con- 
versation, just, indeed, as experienced elders would have done 
in a similarly delicate situation. She drew her chair near to 
her pale, silent mamma, yet not so near as to outrage any of 
the proprieties,and began to prattle about London, and its 
joys and wonders, where, indeed, her mamma’s heart always 
turned. Nor was this any irregular disjointed child’s talk; 
but sober, and —— and pointed. But Mrs. Bruce re- 
pelled her, not harshly, but coldly, hinted that an unrestrained 
curiosity was about one of the most dangerous faults in young 
people, and that “asking questions” was a criminal offence 
against the laws of society. Fairy Alice accepted the reproof, 
drew away her chair to the distance prescribed by the laws of 
“~~ and worked sadly at her sampler for the rest of the 
night. . 
ow often these little misconceptions took place over the 
figure of Fairy Alice, whose little heart bled on every recur- 
rence, it would be idle to mention, Wise Fairy Alice took 
note of all that was hidden underneath, and of those polite 
battles concealed, it was thought, from her, under this aspeci, 
of cold speeches and indirect allusion. Many a time did Mr. 
Bruce the advocate rise up from his fireside, and, pushing 
back his chair, walk from the room, with that sigh of im- 
patience. Little Fairy grew very sad over all this, and some- 
times dimmed her bright eyes with some tears. 
Besides this wonderful love which she had inspired, 
she had a greater claim to that indulgence which is 
supposed to spoil children, from her being naturally delicate. 
She was fragile and airy; and some four years ago had been 
just snatched from death. A famous physician had a terrible 
tussel with the grim King of Terrors, over her slight little 
frame, fought him desperately, inch by inch, and finally con- 
quered him. Little Fairy Alice, over whom, for three weeks, 
there had been white ghastly faces, and despair, and terror, 
and agony, recovered ; but it was felt that a second such con 
test and such a victory was not to be thought of, and would 
end fatally. She was henceforth to be watched jealously, and 


Ilook back—not a very long stretch—to certain days when | that little fairy chest of hers to be fenced about with all man- 
our family house seemed a perfect little world —compact, | ner of precautions. 
lovely, and complete—when all things seemed to have a —_ . 
silver edge or lining like the clouds; and when little Fairy | was getting strong; and in a year or two more, the eminent 


Alice, abont seven years old, was the centre of all! 


However, at the end of the first year, it was said that she 


physician taking soundings and gauges with his instrument, 


More a little lady than a child; more, I believe, a little orna- pronounced that everything was going on well, and that in a 
ment or toy, than one of the noisy band of young irregulars, | year or so she would be as “stout” as could be desired ; and 
disturbers of public peace, who climb steep sofas, and cry like | have a chest that might be the envy of all the world for its 
the “Great Waters” of Versailles. Once a grave gentleman, | strength and endurance. Meanwhile colds and draughts were 
who called, said something about “a regular bit of Dresden,” | to be avoided ; “and,” said the eminent physician, “ don’t let 
acompliment but doubtingly received ; since, through such | the little lady work too hard.” 


little sprinkling of geography as she had reached to, it seemed 


Her birth-day came round somewhere about Easter—a great 


to convey that she was no more than a fragment of the im-| festival in the house—the two parents made her presents ; and 
portant capital of Saxony. But yet she saw that it was in-| there was usually some little gala organized for the day. Hap- 


tended as a handsome speech. 
den—with deep blue eyes, and flowin; 


suppose a bit of Dresden | pily, too, at this season, Mr. Bruce had a sort of vacation at 


axen curls tied up| he contrived to devote one day to a sort of affectionate idle- 


Would be appropriate enough—a little ——_* bit of Dres-| his courts, and putting on a little extra pressure in advance, 


sometimes with a blue ribbon—very w 


and discreet—full,| ness. And it had come to one special year, when Fairy Alice 


at the same time, of diminutive airs and graces—a little actress, | was nine years old, and the prettiest little queen of her age 
always before the footlights,—in short, Fairy Alice, as the} that had been seen in the city. 


whole household had it. 


They were to start early on the festival morning, take rail- 


In that Edinburgh house, where Fairy Alice was a sort of| way train to some pretty country district where there were 


little queen, and reigned regularly, li 


a Mr. Bruce, an ad-| abbey ruins, breakfast at a rustic inn, wander about, dine on 


Vocate, and father of Fairy Alice; a man of about six and /the grass, and have a very happy day generally. There was 
thirty, in what is called respectable business, making a few{a friend whom Mr. Bruce thought of a little wistfully that 
hundreds a year, and yet with every hour of his time filled} morning, who had been of these parties before, and whose 
up. Nota handsome face, but a thinking face—a face that | cheerfulness and hearty spirits had been the most delightful 
seemed to hint it loved quiet, and concentration on books,|leaven. On the last anniversary he had been with them ; but, 
and @ smooth road of life to travel along; a man that chafed | since then, circumstances had occurred which would rencer 
and writhed at anything like domestic battle, and on whose|his presence unadvisable. Fairy Alice was looking in that 
nerves a wordy conflict jarred violently. And this man of| direction wistfully also; but though not in full possession of 


cases was married 


to a pale, cold, English lady, | the facts, yet, with a wonderful instinct, she never alluded to 


tall, handsome, stately, but whose whole soul was bound | it or questioned her parents. 


actoss and in all directions with the steel bands of an exqui- 


This was an old friend of Mr. Bruce’s—a shrewd, long- 


site ym The Advocate Bruce had been in London on | headed, genial, true, honest, and blunt man of business; a 


some ap 


had been invited by a fellow-counsel to his| burly figure, a broad chest, a square head, a thoughtful eye, 


house; and had straightway fallen a victim to the daughter| and shaggy eyebrow sheltering it. A brave, clear, health 
of the feliow-counsel. She brought no money with her, but|creature in mind and body, with a bell voice, and a qui 


instead, an enormous dowry of ag propriety. 
. Bruce the advocate, and 


this little Fai 
seemed to love har 


jons, Mr, Bruce the advocate, openly, demonstratively, | for something more in the 


sharp manner. Captain Bell, too, was his name—‘Com- 


Bruce the stately, were, | mander Bell” was upon his card. He had served, not. much 
as it were, the pillars of the mansion ; but between them stood 


within the range of shot and shell, but more in a pacific yet 


Alice, who was the centre of all. Both} not less laborious direction: in guard ships, and on t 
to infatuation, but after different fash-| stations, and along the coast generally. He was now waiting 





Fast friend he had always been to Mr. Bruce, through thick 
and thin, as it is called, rough and smooth, broad and narrow, 
weal and woe.. Had often saved and extricated him in cer- 
tain little difficulties ; had counselled him always, and had, 
unluckily, specially advised him against that marriage with 
Mrs. Bruce. This interference had one day unluckily travel- 
led to that lady’s ears—how it does not much matter now. 
It became the un: lonable sin—naturally an offence never 

é id before long, by some ingenioua device, 
rposes in the conjugal arpen)’ and in the 
management of which wives are tolerably skilful, there sprang 
up a coldness and an almost positive hostility. 

On this festive occasion, then, Mis. Bruce had laid herself 
out, even laboriously, to be gracious. There were several 
things which she could not relish altogether, but she put a 
violent restraint on herself. There was no moral ice allowed 
to form. They went—they breakfasted at the rustic inn— 
they saw the abbey ruins—they dined upon the grass, and 
were as happy as they had laid out to be. Fairy Alice was 
in great delight. Never did she so much belong to a Rey- 
nolds’ picture as on this day. The sun, that made the abbey 
ruins so picturesque, flashed down across her flaxen locks 
with a splendid gorgeousness, A little hat was perched on 
one side of her head; and one of those Irish scarlet cloaks, of 
a diminutive pattern, was on her shoulders. She did not skip 
and gambol about in the grass, in which fashion children of 
her age testify their enjoyment, but was quietly joyous and 
very talkative, making light and wise remarks all through the 
day. Mr. Bruce, the advocate, was dragging no lengthenin 
legal chain, and for a time had got clear of the fatal leg 
bondage. it was, indeed, a very happy time for all. Mr. 
eae the advocate, was actually in spirits, and even became 

ocular. 

Coming home in the train, Fairy Alice chattered for them 
noisily. She stood up between them, and looked out of the 
window on the country flying past. They were the only 
passengers in that compartment, so they could speak without 
restraint. 

“Come,” said Mr. Bruce, “you shall stand up on the 
cushion, and you will see better. You can describe everything 
to us, like the man at the panorama.” 

Fairy Alice jumped up at once. 
ve e care, Charles,” said Mrs. Bruce, “she will fall 
out.” 

“Fall out?” said he, laughing; “ Fairy is too wise for 
_— or if she does, I must go after her, for I have her here 

it.” * 

“O how pretty,” said Fairy, with great delight. “I can 
see so well now. On the right, ladies and gentlemen, you 
will observe” —— 

“ There,” said Mrs. Bruce, “you have seen quite enough, 
so come down, Fairy.” 

“O mamma, let me stay. I am quite safe here.” 

“T tell you, Helen, nothing can happen to her. I have fast 
hold of her.” 

“But what is the use of it?” said Mrs. Bruce, her film of 
ice now beginning to spread. “It is so unmeaning. Why 
encourage the child in these sort of games ? No well-brought- 
up girl ever climbs up on cushions.’ 

Little Fairy, of a sudden wn serious, glides at once to 
the floor. Colour came into Mr. Bruce’s cheeks. 

“ What,” he was going to say, “even on this day she can- 
not spare me, or spare this little creature ;” but with a strong 
effort he checked himself, broke into the vulgarity of a faint 
whistling (an excess he was never. guilty of for his private 
pastime), and said nothing. n little Fairy, with that 
curious delicacy so-much beyond her years, began tremulously 
her usual little prattle, and so for this once the difficulty was 
tided over. 

After a few minutes Mr. Bruce had worked his mind clear 
of it; but Mrs. Bruce’s nature was one of those which are 
specially sensitive, and make no difference in their sensitive- 
ness whether the soreness be caused by themselves or others. 
She was cold and aggrieved. Just as their journey was com- 
ing to an end a brilliant idea occurred to him, which would 
make a suitable finish to this immortal day. The Sable Har- 
monists were at this time fulfilling an engagement at the 
Edinburgh Theatre, and after convulsing (said the bills) 
crowned heads of Europe, were now giving their “ elegant 
drawing-room” entertainment, to what the same official docu- 
ment called “ Nightly Thousands!” In fact it was this very 
image—gorgeous, certain in its vast comprehension, but a 
litule loose in English—that attracted Mr. Bruce’s eye from 
the railway carriage window. “Suppose,” said he, “ we 
finish all with the Ethiopians, and make part of the ‘ Nightly 
Thousands!’ I declare we will,” he added, growing eathc- 
siastic at his own conception, “ it will throw little Fairy into 
convulsions of laughter. She will fall in love with Bones, 
and . adore the banjo-fellow who sings the pathetic bal- 
lads.” 

This vision of ecstatic bliss was too much for little Fairy, 
discreet little Fairy as she was. She almost uttered a cry. 
The beatific vision of the sable grotesques took her by sur- 
prise. “O papa, papa!” she said, “how delightful! You 
are too good! How we shall enjoy it.” “ Well, then, it is 
agreed,” said he, “‘ we shall have just time to drive home, and 
put on all our festive garments.” 

Fairy Alice was thinking of a sweet little wreath which 
would lie quite smoothly on her golden locks. Mrs. Bruce 
had not yet said a word. For the moment he had forgotten 
her. “ What do you say to the Ethiopians?” he said, with a 
sort of gaiety. “ Personally, I am not interested,” she an- 
swered—the ice forming rapidly—‘ since you do ask me the 
question.” 

“O nonsense!” said he, with an affectation of heartiness, 
“ you must come! We could not go without you, eb, Fairy ?” 

“ O mamma must come,” said the little girl eagerly. 

Mrs. Bruce’s lip moved a little. “I thought you were con- 
sulting me as to the propriety of going at all, not as to 
whether J would go myself. If you da ask me, I should say 
we have had enjoyment enough.” ; 

“But once a year,” said Mr. Bruce calmly—“for little 
Fairy’s birth-day comes only so often—such a little dissipa- 
tion is not too much; the most rigid moralist must admit 
that.” 

“You can do ag you please,” said she. “If you ask my 
advice I would think it scarcely proper to corrupt the child’s 
mind with these profane shows.” : 

Mr. Bruce coloured up. “ We will not discuss the point,” 
he added in a low voice before her. “ Wait until we reach 
home;” and he muttered something to himself, yet which she 
heard, and which took the shape of “ outrageous.” 

They walked home in silence, little Fairy the heaviest 
hearted of the three. As es 4 entered the hall, she put up 
her lips to her father’s face. “ Papa,” she said, “ stoop down,” 
and he stooped down. The cold lady had swept on in front. 
“Don’t—don’t ask me to see Bones to-night, nor,” she added 
with something like a twitch of pain, for it was a trial—* nor 





same category. 


the banjo-man. We will give them up. Listen, paps,” she 
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added, stoop down again. “I am sure I should nof like the 
wate, panna Aer the bones,” 








































































“ My little darling,” said he, “don’t be cast down, we shall 
see about it Poor little ” he said to himself, “ she 
will be up—frozen—wi' —if this goes on. up 


to the drawing-room and tell them to get tea.” 

“Helen!” he called out—Mrs, Bruce had ascended 
one flight—* would you mind co here for a moment ?” 

Mrs. Bruce descended again, s' , cold, impassive, yet 
with more colour in her cheek, She entered his legal atudy, 
and the door was Closed. 

took place within was not known to any of the 
household. But for Fairy Alice, who knew and could t 
circumstances with a wonderful intelligence, it was & ble 
period, a time almost of agony. Hier little heart fluttered dis- 
ly ; she was consumed with a strange agitation; for 
she knew well the unpleasant conflict there was goin for- 
ward in the sacred study. A quarter of an hour, half an hour, 
it was all over with the notion of the sable harmonists. Al- 
=e were those diverting artists convulsing “ Nightly 7hou- 
;” but she never thought of those exquisite delineations 
with regret; nay, even they presented images repugnant and 
almost satanic. 

Three-quarters of an hour and the study door opened, some 
one passed out with a haughty defiant rustle. The storm was 
over. Mrs. Bruce came in to the drawing-room with hot 
cheeks, and little Fairy Alice crept up to her timorously. 
The stately lady put her by without a word, went to the 
fire, stood over it, and studied the coals with intense earnest- 
neas, then walked away, still stately. Thus the sun of the 
happy anniversary set disastrously, this happiest day of the 
a For long after it was looked back upon with an uneasy 

orror and shrinking, and if its image presented itself at 

htfall, was dismissed with something like a shudder. 

‘or it bore fruit. Within a day or two after, it was known 
that Mrs. Bruce was to make a journey to see her friends in 
London. ‘To stay for a short or long time, indistinctly—to 
go speedily, and with as little delay. No one of the friends 
or acquaintances guessed what was behind this journey, or 
what a pretence it covered. It was only held as confirmation, 

of the fact, that Mrs. Bruce was heart and soul an 
alien, and was longing to be with her English friends. It was 
thought curious that she wasto go alone; and that Fairy 
Alice was to stay with Mr. Bruce. More curious still was the 
fact that a female relative of Mr. Bruce’s was to come into 
residence immediately, and take charge of the establishment 
until Mrs, Bruce returned. : 

Mr. Bruce pursued his law sheet up as it were in strict con- 
finement, in the sacred study. But outside, sad and solemn 
— went on for the departure. There was much pack- 

g to be done. To Fairy Alice some poor pretence was kept 
up—of this being merely a temporary absence ; but she knew 
the whole as fully and Lens carey | as though a ular ex- 
planation had been entered into for her benefit—she had won- 
derful sagacity, and, as I have said, knew the whole. That 
day week—the day week of her happiest day in her year— 
was Mrs. Bruce to set forth upon her London journey. 

Never was there such a chilling, hopeless week. a. 
iteelf by like the last fatal days before an execution. 
Bruce went about her preparations sternly, coldly, and aus- 
terely. Not a sign betrayed any emotion. Mr, Bruce, the 
advocate, was scarcely to be seen; he kept himself fast im- 
prisoned below, and took counsel with his briefs. But there 
‘was an intense weight of grief abroad in the house, and it 
really did appear to have fallen upon the little lady of the 
mansion, who, by this estrangement, seemed to have become 
bereaved of both father and mother, and to stand alone. 
oo, little figure was surely unequal to such a premature 

urden. 

It was really piteous to see her moving about with a worn, 
troubled air, as if care and responsibility were already upon 
her weak shoulders. She went about restlessly all day long, 
very silent, and not the least troublesome ; when her mother 
‘was by affecting to be laboriously at work on her sampler, 
yet never asking an indiscreet or awkward question, so per- 
suaded was she of the delicacy of the situation. When she 
was alone she put away the eternal sampler, and with a 
weary look, laying that little cheek to rest on that hand 
which, so little also—(an attitude of reflection, copied from 
her father)—she began to think painfully and —— 
What plans could she be laying out in that wonderful little 
brain ? 


The stately lady remained stern and sad to the last, only 
her cheek grew thinner. Fairy Alice regarded her wistfully. 
1 wonder was she yearning to speak her mind—to pour out 
whatever wisdom she had concocted during those hours of 
reflection. But there was something so resulyed and even 
desperate in the purpose of the stately lady, that her little 
heart sank when she thought of it. Even with her gentler 
father, to whom she had strayed in, and who had taken her 
sadly on his knee, she felt this subject was not to be entered 
upon. For when he had kissed her, and kissed her again, and 
her golden tresses were shed all about his shoulder, and she 
had whispered softly, “ Darling Papa, we must not let mamma 
go away, must we i she felt his arm relax, and his knee 
move away, and found herself put down gently on the 
ground. 

“ Poor child,” he said sadly, “‘do J want to send her away? 
But you can understand nothing of these things. Run up 
stairs, and stay with your mamma, she is alone now.” Uni- 
v wretchednese—moral gloom was over all things in that 
house. 

It came at last to three final days—even to the final day. 
There was still a guif between Mr. Bruce, the advocate, and 
Mrs. Bruce. Both were coldly inflexible ; there was on both 
sides the same height, deptb, breadth, and thickness of pride; 
and the two quantities had met and would not give way. Some 
days before, indeed during one of their meals, had he thrown 
out some gentle words, scarcely amounting to a positive ad- 
vance, but still smoothing the road to an advance. These 
were frozen back upon him promptly. 

Both, indeed, secretly turned towards that distant arbitra- 
for, bluff, honest, business-like Commander Bell. His plain 
sense would be invaluable at this crisis; but with all his 
‘blu@fness, he was sensitive, and had met with too open con- 
tumely to have forgotten it. And so it had come to the actual 
yigil.of Mrs. Bruce’s departure for London; and these two 

ud spirits, still aloof and defiant, were not to ag way. 

With the morning Mrs. Bruce would go forth coldly; and 

time and distance, it is pretty well known, what efficient aids 
to a decent indifference they are! 

‘Mrs. Bruce was above, making a feint of diligent packing ; 
Mr. Bruce was below, making a more wretch 
briefs and cases. And Fairy Alice, after fluttering up and 
down uneasily, a prey to the moat bitter uneasiness and anxie- 
ties, was now, with lier little face actually sitting alone 
in the drawing-room on alow prie dieu , Which by pre- 
scription was considered her private property. It was latein 
the evening ; lights had not been brought in, and Fairy Alice 


feint still of 


was alone there with the gloom. She had not cried like other 
children, but she was weary with grief, and her little brain 
was sore and strained with thinking. Suddenly, with a child’s 
sigh, she thought she would go up stairs to her mamma's 
room, at which she had ineffectually knocked several times. 
On this visit she found it just open. She knocked softly; no 
one answered ; she entered as sofily. 

A dim light was burning ona chair, and at first she thought 
there was no one in the room ; but presently, beside the chair, 
she saw an open trunk, and beside the open trunk, on her 
knees, was her mother, bent down very low, | at some- 
thing im her hand, and weepi She was, , uttering 
low moanings, rather than weeping. Much and at 
first almost aghast, the impulse of Fairy Alice was to rush 
forward ; but the next moment a sort of timorousness checked 
her—for at all times careless intrusion into the sanctuary of the 
cold lady was checked, and at such a moment of unrestrained 
feeling it would be bitterly resented—and yet little Fairy 
Alice lingered, irresolute whether to stay or turn back. Just 
at this moment the cold lady turned towards the light, look- 
ing very earsnestly at that picture in her hand, and Fairy 

ce then saw the light glint on its rich gold frame, and in- 
stantly ized its magnificence. It was a small coloured 
photograph of her father. 

She stole down stairs again very softly and went back to 
her little chair again—rather she turned over to the sofa— 
and with her face on the cushion, the golden curls tumbling. 
about it and covering it up like a veil, she wept there long 
very bitterly. Never was child so distressed ‘oor hapless 
Paty Alice! She had a world of care upon her that 

t. 

An idea flashed upon her suddenly—a vast and stupen- 
dous idea, almost overwhelming for that little brain. It lit 
up her face. She started from the sofa, put back her yellow 
curls. She was trembling with the majesty of the concep- 
tion. She then crept away softly up stairs to her own room, 
fetched down the Irish cloak and hat, came down again 
as softly, and stood panting and fluttering in the hall, not 
knowing whether to go further or no. All was quiet, and it 
was about eight o’clock. Mr. Bruce was still making believe 
to be busy with his briefs. 

She opened the hall-door, and, after a moment’s pause, shot 
away down the street. She knew the way perfectly, and yet 
sue had almost lost her road. People coming home from 
work stopped to look after the pretty spirit in a scarlet cloak 
that flitted past them. Some made as though they would stop 
her. She was dreadfully frightened, but still heldon. At 
last she came to a retired square and modest house, where 
Commander Bell, R.N., lived. Out of breath—filled with 
confusion—overwhelmed with the tremendous step she had 
taken—so it seemed to her—she rang the bell, and asked if 
she might see Captain Bell, please, for a moment. The ser- 
vant stared at this little visitor,{but without a word brought 
her in at once to the parlour, where Commander Bell, R.N., 
was sitting at the fire smoking. 

Commander Bell, R.N., laid {down his cigar in astonish- 
—, He knew and recollected her, but could not compre- 
hend it. 

She told her little artless story. In her wise way, explained 
her hopes and fears, and terrors, and finally begged of him to 
come back with her. “O sir,” she said, “you can help us. 
You are so good—so brave—so sensible.” Commander Bell 
was delighted. He coyld have taken her on his knee, but a 
sense of too much respect prevented him. He merely got 
his great rough pilot coat and hat, and taking her hand in his, 
set out. 

It was a delicate task; but rough, honest Commander Bell 
was not to be kept back from a good work by such a consi- 
deration. They reached the house and entered. Commander 
Bell tapped at Mr. Bruce’s door, und entering, shut it behind 
him. Little Fairy Alice fluttered up to the drawing-room, 
where her mamma was sitting desolate. 

They sat together for half an hour and longer in the gloom, 
until at last steps were heard on the stairs—heavy steps. Lit- 
tle Fairy Alice, who had been watching feverishly, started up 
and ran to the door. And then there came upon the landin: 
two figures—Mr. Bruce and his friend. Fairy Alice ran half- 
way to meet them, and then stopping short, turned back to 
her mother. “O mamma, said she, coming in, in a sort of 
flutter, “ here is some one at the door; and do see him, and 
let us all be happy together again. Do, dear mamma.” 

It was dark, so no one could have seen her mother’s face ; 
neither did she say anything, but a Alice felt her hand 
trembling on her shoulder. Then Mr, 
straightly and steadily—leaving Commander Bell at the door 
—and said— 

“ Helen, don’t—don’t go away! Stay with us—with me— 
and with this darling.” 

When she was presently crying hysterically on Mr. Bruce’s 
shoulder, there was below them a little sobbing face, looking 
up; and two tiny arms, spread out (but not so far as they had 
will to spread themselves), drew together the estranged hus- 
band and wife ; further, seemed with such little strength as 
they had, to hold them in that long embrace. Looking down, 
they presently saw this little infant angel of peace between 
them, and Mr. Bruce caught her up in bis arms. 

On that night it did indeed seem likely that the old mis- 
conceptions were never to return again; that the film of ice, 
should it ever form, was to melt away, as soon as it was 
formed. The vision of Fairy Alice was to be as a beam of 
warm sunshine. If she were again to stand up, and look out of 
windows, it would be likely that she could do so without 
check. And as for “Bones” and his fascination—even for 
the greater glories of pantomime—these things as yet might 
be almost forced upon her—heaped as it were into her little 
lap, like sugar-plums. No doubt she would be as a silver 
chain to wind round and round them again; and then almost 
infatuation for this darling, growing every day, would hold 
them together, even if everything else were. wanted, 


Perhaps it was all for the best, as they were to be told, not 
many weeks later, with the dismal consolation also whisper- 
ed, that “the Lord gre and the Lord takes away.” For on 
the night this little Fairy Alice went out on her journey, there 
was also abroad a sharp blast from the east, which pushed 
heavily against her all the bas dag even stabbed through 
the folds of the little red cloak. With her little gauzy chest 


Bruce walked in, 


& i * & 

* * 
Now, in the study of a worn and hopeless barri 
finds the world about him, and the by and my 
world, and all its affairs, and even his books, to be cold as ice 
and as hard as ite—there hangs a child’s scarlet cloak 
opposite his desk. It is the only bright patch of colour left 
for him on earth.—Dublin University Magazine. 
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GHOSTS IN COURT. 


Whether or not the defective ventilation of our courts of 
law be inimical to the subtle fluid of which phantoms are 
composed, or whether these sensitive essences, oppressed With 
tne absurdities of forensic costume and manners, take fright 
at the first glimmer of a counsellor’s wig, or at the titter that 
follow’s a counsellor’s joke, there can be no question of the 
extreme difficulty that has always been experienced in pring. 
ing a spectre fairly to judicial book. 6 
So long as the proceedings retain an entra judicial charac. 
ter, no gentleman on the extensive,roll of attorneys could de. 
vote his time and abilities more zealously to the getting upof 
acase than has your unfee’d film. Not content with ful). 
ling the office of detective, the indefatigable phantom hag sug. 
gested needful testimony, indicated lines of prosecution, eo}. 
lected witnesses, and—all being ready—marched, so to speak 
up to the very door of the judgment-hall. There, however 
for one of the reasons above stated, or for some other the 
spectre has invariably come to the stand. An odjection to be 
sworn, in that impressive manner so familiar to the frequenterg 
of English courts of justice, may have something to do with 
it. The prospect of a cross-examination by a sceptical person 
in horsehair, whose incredulity goes the length of doubti 
one’s very existence, and whose questions, in any case, must 
look one’s substance through and through, may be sufficiently 
alarming. Still, it is clear that such coquetting with the 
forms of legal procedure is, as Dogberry observes, most tolera. 
ble, and not to be endured. We need not, therefore, be sur. 
prised that a tacit understanding has been arrived at to eli. 
minate the accusing shade altogether. If flesh and blood 
that can speak well up toa jury, and stand bullying, cannot 
convict a man, shall a skuiking shadow have that power? 
No. The ghost’s word—appraised by the Prince of Denmark 
at “a thousand pound” —is now, in the eye of the law, literally 
not worth one dump. 

Respect, however, for the fallen. It is one of the evil re- 
sults of the “ Spiritualism,” which has spread like a rabies 
through society, that, in dealing with those wizards who are 
medium one day and conjuror the next, according to the 
amount of detection brought to bear on them, or to the tone 
of the opinion-market, we are apt to acquire a habit of speak- 
ing with over-familiarity of things that lie beyond the hitherto- 
ascertained limit of natural laws. This is surely a mistake, 
Nothing, in this educated age, astonishes one more than the 
extreme narrowness of that district which separates absolute 
scepticism from blind belief. .So close are these neighbours, 
that, without risk of offending one or the other, the reasona- 
ble mind has scarcely space to stir. With the former, the 
mere act of inquiry seems to involve a sort of abandonment 
of principle ; with the latter, the most superficial examination 
uffices. 

Without in the least challenging the wisdom of that ar- 
rangement which has outlawed the jgbost, it is singular to 
trace the manner in which, within the memory of this gene- 
ration, what must be called, for fault of other pbrase, super- 
natural interference, has, to all appearance, contributed to the 
ends of justice. 

Thus, in the case of a notorious murder near Brighton some 
thirty years ago, a dream, and a dream alone, led to the dis- 
covery of the crime, and of the victim’s remains. 


termed second-sight, occurred, within the writer’s recollec- 
tion, in a midland county, and, though of course suppressed 
at the trial, was (an uousual circumstance) attested upon oath 
at the preceding inquest. A market-gardener, known, from 
his fine presence, as “ Noble Eden,” was murdered while at 
work in the fields at a long distance from his dwelling. His 
wife, ironing at a dresser by the kitchen window, saw: him run 
swiftly past, pursued by another man, who brandished a stone 
hammer, as if threatening to strike. Aware that it was a 
spectral illusion, and impressed with an idea that some evil 
had befallen her husband, Mrs. Eden caused instant search to 
be made at the spot to which he had intended to proceed, 
when the body was discovered, cold and stiff—the murderous 
weapon, a stone-hammer, lying beside him. 

Another example of this species of warning attracted some 
attention in the “ burking” times at Edinburgh—tbe voice of 
one of the yictims, recognised under circumstances irrecon- 
cilable with ny known law of nature, having led to the sus- 
pecting, and thence to the conviction, of the assassins. 

A gentleman, lately living, used to relate that while resi- 
dent near Fort George, N. B., the disappearance of an old 
woman, who, from her strict and sober habits, was employed 
by the whole neighbourhood as a messenger, created much 
excitement. Nothing could be discovered respecting her. 
The search, at the inst of her husband, was at length dis- 
continued. One evening Mr. H. was sitting reading in his 
arbour, When the missing woman suddenly thrust her head 
through the leafy shield! There was a broad crimson streak 
round her neck, and, without her uttering a word, an impres- 
sion seemed to be conveyed to Mr. H.’s mind that she had 
been murdered, and that her body lay concealed under stable 
refuse, in a distant byre. Search was made there, the corpse 
was found, and the husband was subsequently executed, on 
his own confession of the crime. 

In the French courts, questions of ghost, or no ghost—and, 
if the former, what might be the worth of the ghost’s testi- 
mony—seem to have been permitted a wider range. Counsel 
has been freely heard on either part. In a case that, maby 
years ago, stirred up the whole philosophy of the subject, 80 
much curious matter was elicited as to make the record worth 
preserving. It is an illustration of the familiar manner 0 
which a not distant generation dealt with the subject. 4 

Honoré Mirabel, a poor labourer on the estate of a family 
named Gay, near Marseilles, invoked the protection of the 
law under the following extraordinary circumstances : 

He declared that, while lying under an almond-tree, late 
one night, striving to sleep, he suddenly noticed a man of re- 








it was easy work. So the next morning there was a cough, 
and the morning after, much heat and fever ; and the eminent 
physician who had driven the great enemy down stairs before, 
found himself again face to face with his old antagonist, at the 
other side of the bed. He did what he could, that eminent 
ph sician—worked with a will and sympathy. for he had a 
ittle girl of his own, whom he could only see for half an hour 
in the day. But the other was steadily and surely drawing 
her over to his side, And so it came y ba hour 
So See Oe, Coe ee ee ote ad oe 
mur en Wo ghastly faces, wrung WO 
bending over, she drifted away sofily out of life, 

















markable appearance standing, in the full moonlight, at the 
window of a neighbouring house. Knowing the house to be 
unoccupied, he rose to question the intruder, when the latter 
disappeared. A ladder being at hand, Mirabel mounted to 
the window, and, on entering, found no one. Struck with & 
feeling of terror, he descended the ladder with al] speed, a0 
mob touched the ground, when a voice at his back ac- 
cos $ 

“ Pertuisan” (he was of Pertius), “there is a large treasure 
buried close at hand. Dig, and it is yours.” 

4 small stone was dropped on the terrace, 9s if to mark the 
gt alluded to. 


A curious instance of what, in Scotland, would have been ° 
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reasons not explained, the favoured Mirabel shrank 
ursuing the adventure alone, but communicated with a 
friend, one Bernard, a labourer in the employ of the farmeress 

Paret. This lady being admitted to their confidence, the 

assembled next night at the place indicated by the spec- 

tre, and, after digging to a considerable depth, came upon a 
Jars wrapped in many folds of linen. Struck with the 
pickaxe, it returned, unmistakably, the melodious sound o 
coin; but the filthy, and, as Paret suggested, plague-stricken 
appearance of the covering, checked their curiosity, until, 
been conveyed home and well soaked in wine, the 

was opened, and revealed to their delighted saze more 

than a thousand large gold pieces, subsequently ascertained to 

be Portuguese. 4 

It was remarkable, yet so it was, that Mirabel was allowed 
to retain the whole of the treasure. Perhaps his friends felt 
some scruple in interfering ‘with the manifest inten- 
tions of the ghost. But Mirabel was not much the 
happier for it. He feared for the safety of his wealth—he 
feared for his Own life. Moreover, the prevailing laws re- 
specting “ treasure” were peculiarly explicit, and it was 
questionable how far the dicision of the ghost might be held 
to override them. 

In France, of treasure found in the highway, half belonged 
to the king, half to the finder. If in any other public place, 
half to the high justiciary, half to the finder. If discovered 
by magical arts, the whole to the king, with a penalty upon 
the finder. If, when discovered, the treasure were concealed 
from the proprietor of the ground, the finder forfeited his 
share. To these existing claims the phantom had made no 
allusion. In his perplexity, honest Mirabel bethought him of 
another friend, one Auguier, a substantial tradesman of Mar- 


es. 

The advice of this gentleman was, that the secret should 
be rigorously confined to those who already knew it, while 
he himself (Auguier) was prepared to devote himself, heart 
and soul, to his friend’s best interests, lend him any cash he 
needed (so as to ubviate the necessity of changing tke foreign 
money), attend him whithersoever he went, and, in fine, be- 
come his perpetual solace, monitor, and guard. 

To prevent the possibility of his motives being misinterpre- 
ted, the worthy Auguier took occasion to exhibit to his friend 
a casket, in which was visible much gold and silver coin, be- 
sides a jewel or two of some value. 

The triendship thus happily inaugurated grew and strength- 
ened, until Mirabel came to the prudent resolution of entrust- 
ing the whole treasure to the custody of his friend, and ap- 
pointed a place and time for that purpose. 

On the way to the rendezvous, Mirabel met with an ac- 
quaictance, Gaspard Deleuil, whom—Auguier being already 
in sight—Mirabel requested to wait for him at the side ofa 
thicket ; then, going torward, he handed to the trusty Auguier 
two sealed bags, one of them secured with a red ribbon, the 
other with a blue, and received in return an instrument con- 
ceived in the following satisfactory terms: 


“I acknowledge myself indebted to Honoré Mirabel twenty 
thousand livres, which [ promise to pay on demand, acquitting 
him, moreover, of forty livres which he owes me. Done at Mar- 
seilles, this seventh ot September. 

(Signed) “Louis AUGUIER.” 


This little matter settled, Mirabel rejoined Deleuil, and, 
next day, departed for his native village. After starring it 
there for a few weeks, the man of wealth revisited Marseilles, 
and, having passed a jovial evening with his friend and bank- 
er, Auguier, was on his way home, when, at a dark part of 
the road, he was set upon by a powerful rufflan, who dealt 
him several blows with some sharp weapon, flung him to the 
ground, and escaped. Fortunately, the wounds proved su- 


This incident begat a certain suspicion in the mind of Mira- 
bel. As soon as he was able, he repaired to Marseilles, and 
demanded of Auguier the return of his money, or liquidation 
of the bond. is friend expressed his extreme surprise. 
What an extraordinary application was here! Money! What 
money? He indignantly denied the whole transaction. Mi- 
tabel must be mad. 

To establish his sanity, and, at the same time, refresh the 
memory of his friend, Mirabel, without further ceremony, ap- 
pealed to the law, and, in due course, the Lieutenant-Criminal, 
With his officer, made his appearance at the house of Auguier, 
to conduct the perquisition. Search being made on the pre- 
mises, no money was found; but there were discovered two 
bags and a red ribbon, which were identified by Mirabel as 
those which he had delivered to his friend. 

The account given by the latter differed, in some material 
particulars, from that of Mirabel. He hac enjcyed, indeed, 
some casual acquaintance with that gentleman. They had 
dined together, once, at his (Auguier’s) house. He had ac- 
cepted the hospitality of Mons. Mirabel, as often, at a tavern. 
He had advanced that gentlemen a crown. Mirabel had 
spoken of a ghost and money, and had talked of placing the 
latter in his charge. At present, he had, however, limited 
his confidence to the deposit of two empty bags and a red 
ribbon. All the other allegations he indignantly denied. 

Deeply impressed with the marvellous history, the Lieu- 
tenant-Criminal decided that the matter should be sifted to 
the bottom. The process continued. 

Magdalene Paret deposed that Mirabel had called on her one 
day, looking pale and agitated, and declared that he had been 
holding converse with an apparition,w hich had revealed to him 
the situation of some buried treasure. She was psesent when 
the parcel, apparently ‘containing money, was found; and she 
remembered Mirabel stating, subsequently, that he had placed 
it for safety in the hands ot Auguier. 

Gaspard Deleuil repeated the narrative told by Mirabel of 
the ghost and the gold, adding that he had met him, on the 
Seventh of September, near the Porte des Fainéants (Idler’s- 
gate), carrying two bags; that he saw him hand them over to 
& man who appeared to be waiting for him, and saw him re- 
ceive in return a piece of paper; and that, on rejoining him, 
Mirabel stated that he had entrusted to Auguier some newly- 
found treasure, taking his acknowledgment for the same. 

Francois Fourniére, the third witness, confirmed the rela- 
tion of the spectre and the money by Mirabel, who appeared 
deeply stricken by the extraordinary favour shown him in 
this supernatural visitation. On his pressing fora sight of 
the treasure, Mirabel took the witness to his chamber, and, 
Temoving some bricks from the chimney, displayed a large 
bag filled with gold coin. Having afterwards heard of Au- 
guier’s alleged dishonesty, the witness reproached him with 
it: when he became deadly pale, and entreated that the sub- 
ject might be dropped. 

_ Other witnesses deposed to the sudden intimacy, more no- 

ble on account of their difference of station, that had 
tod of up between Mirabel and Auguier, dating from the pe- 
Tod o§ the discovery of the gold. Sundry experts bore testi- 
mony to the resemblance of the writing of the receipt, signed 


mere walk over the course. The Lieutenant-Criminal, en- 
tirely with them, decreed that Auguier should be arrested 
and submitted te the “ question.” 

Appeal, however, was made to the parliament of Aix, and 
the matter began to excite considerable notice. Persons were 
found to censure the ready credence given by the Lieutenant- 
Criminal to the story of the ghost, and, the case coming to 


f | hearing, an able advocate of the day bucklee on his armour 


to do battle with the shade. 

Is it credible (he asked) that a spirit should quit the re- 
pose of another world expressly to inform Mons. de Mirabel, 
a gentleman with whose existence it seems to have had no 
previous acquaintance, of the hiding-place of this treasure ? 
How officious must be the nature of that ghost which should 
select, ia @ caprice, a man it did not personally know, to en- 
rich him with a treasure, for the due enjoyment of which his 
social position made him unfit? How slight must be the pre- 
science of a spirit that could not foresee that Mirabel would 
be deprived of his treasure by the firat knave he had the mis- 
fortune to trust! There could be no such spirit, be assured. 
If there were no spectre, there was, according to all human 
probability, no gold; and if no gold, no ground fcr the accu- 
sation of Auguier. . 

Descending to earthly reasoning, was it likely that Mirabel 
should entrust to Auguier a treasure of whose actual value he 
knew nothing, or that he should take in return a receipt he 
had not seen the giver write? How was it, pray, that the 
woman Paret and Gaspard Deleuil demanded no share in the 
treasure so discovered? Were these excellent persons supe- 
rior to the common weaknesses of humanity—curiosity, and 
the lust of gain? The witness Paret certainly saw the disco- 
very ofa parcel; but the rest of her evidence was hearsay. 
The witness Deleuil saw the exchange of bags and paper; 
but all the rest—spectre included—was hearsay. And when 
the witness Fourniére declared that Auguier, being taxed with 
robbery, turned deadly pale, Auguier frankly—nay, proudly— 
confessed it, stricken as that honourable burgher was with 
horror at a charge so foul and unexpected! The climax of 
injustice was surely reached when this respected, estimable, 
substantial merchant of France’s proudest sea-mart, was, on 
the uncorroborated word of a ghost (for to this it must be 
traced), submitted to the torture. In criminal, even more 
than in civil, cases, that which seems repugnant to probabi- 
lity is reputed false. Leta hundred witnesses testify to that 
which is contrary to nature and the light of reason, their evi- 
dence is worthless and vain. Take, as example, the famous 
tradition which gives an additional interest to the noble house 
of Lusignan, and say that certain persons swore that the fairy 
Melusina, who had the tail of a serpent, and bathed every 
Saturday in a marble cellar, had revealed a treasure to some 
weak idiot, who was immediately robbed of it by another. 
What would be thought of a judge who should, on such testi- 
mony, condemn the accused? Is it on such a fairy fable that 
Auguier, the just, the respected family-father, the loyal pa- 
triot, must be adjudged guilty? Never! Such justice might 
be found at Cathay, might prevail among the yet undiscoy- 
ered islands of the Eastern Archipelago, but in France—no. 
There remained, in short, but one manifest duty to the court, 
namely, to acquit, with all honour, this much-abused man, 
and to render him such noble compensation as the injuries he 
had suffered deserved 

It was now, however, the phantonr’s innings. Turning on 
the court the night side of nature, the spectre’s advocate 
pointed out that the gist of Augier’s defence consisted of a 
narrow and senseless satire upon supernatural visitations, in- 
volving a most unauthorised assumption that such things 
did never occur. Was it intended to contradict Holy Writ ? 
To deny a truth attested by Scripture, by the Fathers of the 
Church, by very wide experience and testimony, finally, by 
the Faculty of Theology of Paris? The speaker here ad- 
duced the appearance of the prophet Samuel at Endor (of 
which Le Brun remarked that it was, past question, a work 
commenced by the power of evil, but taken from his hand 
and completed by a stronger than he); that of the bodies of 
buried saints after our Lord’s resurrection; and that of St. 
Felix, who, according to St. Augustine, appeared to the be- 
sieged inhabitants of Nola. But, say that any doubts could 
rationally exist, were they not set at rest by a recent decision 
of the Faculty of Theology? “ Desiring,” says this enlight- 
ened decree, “to satisfy pious scruples, we have, after a very 
careful consideration of the subject, resolved that the spirits 
of the departed may and do, by supernatural power and di- 
vine license, reappear unto the living.” And this opinion 
was in conformity with that pronounced at Sorbonne two 
centuries before. 

However, it was not dogmatically affirmed that the spirit 
which hwd evinced this interest in Mirabel was the ghost of 
any departed person. It might have been a spirit, whether 
good or evil, of another kind. That such a spirit can assume 
the human form few will deny, when they recall that the 
apostles held that belief, mistaking their Lord, walking on 
the waves of Galilee, for such an one, The weight of proba- 
bility, nevertheless, inclines to the side of this singular appa- 
rition being, as was first suggested, the spirit of one deceased 
—perhaps, a remote ancestor of Mirabel—perhaps, one who, 
in this life, sympathised with honest endeavour, and sought 
to endow the struggling, toiling peasant with the means of 
rest and ease. And, with regard to this reappearance, a 
striking modern instance seemed pertinent to the question at 
issue. The Marquis de Rambouillet and the Sieur de Précy, 
aged respectively twenty-five and thirty, were intimate 
friends. Speaking one day of the prospect of a future state 
of being, their conversation ended with a mutual compact that 
the first who died should reveal himself to the survivor. Three 
months afterwards the marquis went to the war in Flanders, 
while De Precy, sick with fever, remained in Paris. One night, 
the latter, while in bed, heard the curtains move, and, turning, 
recognised his friend, in buff-coat and riding-boots, standing 
by the bed. Starting up, he attempted to embrace the visitor, 
but the latter, evading him, drew apart, and, in a solemn 
tone, informed him that such greetings were no longer fitting, 
that he had been slain the previous night in a skirmish, that 
he had come to rédeem his promise, and to announce to his 
friend that all that had been spoken of a world to come was 
most certainly true, and that it beboved him (De Precy) to 
amend his life without delay, as he would himself be slain 
within a very brief period Finding his hearer still incredu- 
lous, the marquis exhibited a deadly wound below the breast, 
and immediately disappeared. The arrival of a post from 
Flanders confirmed the vision. The marquis had been slain 
in the manner mentioned. De Precy himself fell in the civil 
war, then impending. . : 

(The speaker here cited a number of kindred examples be- 
longing to the period, such as, in later days, have found pa- 
rallels in the well-known stories of Lord Tyrone and Lady 
Betty Cobb, Lord Lyttelton and M. P. Andrews, Prince Dol. 
gorouki and Apraxin, the ex-quecn of Etruria and Chipanti, 
with a long list of similar cases,‘and then addressed himself to 





‘Louis Auguier,” to the autograph of the latter. 
The ghost and Mirabel carried the day. In fact, it was a 


the terrestrial faots.) 


It was proved by Magdalene Paret that the treasure was 
actually found. By the witness, Deleuil, it was traced into 
the possession of Auguier. By other witnesses, it was shown 
that Auguier had made use of many artifices tojobtain,the cus- 
tody of the gold, cultivating a romantic attachment for this 
humble labourer, and seeking to inspire him with fears for 
his personal safety, so long as he retained possession of so 
large asum. Upon the whole, unless it had been practicable 
to secure the attendance and oral testimony of the very phan- 
tom itself, the claim of Mirabel could hardly address itself 
more forcibly to the favourable judgment of the court. 

It sm f be that this little deficiency in the chain of evidence 
weighed more than was expected with the parliament of Aix. 
At all events, they demanded further proof; and the peasant, 

ard, was brought forward, and underwent a very rigid 
examination. 

_He stated that, on a certain day in May, Mirabel informed 
him that a ghost had revealed to him the existence of some 
secreted treasure. That, on the following morning, they pro- 
ceeded together to the spot indicated by the apparition, but 
found no money. That he laughed at Mirabel, snapped his 
fingers at the story, and went away. That he nevertheless 
agreed to a further search—the witness, Magdalene Paret, 
being present—but again found nothing. That, subsequently, 
Mirabel declared he had discovered eighteen pieces of gold, 
then twelve, finally, thirty-five, but displayed none of them. 
That Mirabel had, however, sent by him twenty sols to a 
priest, to say masses for the soul of the departed, to whom he 
owed so much; and that he had spoke of handing over the 
treasure to Auguier, and taking the;latter’s receipt,. which cer- 
tonal seemed to be the same now produced, signed “ Louis 

uguier.” 
he matter was obscure and puzzling. There was, by this 
time, no question that this large sum of moaey had, somehow, 
come into the possession of Mirabel. He could not, by skill 
or labour, have realised the hundredth part of it. No one 
had been robbed, for the notoriety of the case would at once 
have produced the loser. If Mirabel had found it (and there 
were the witnesses who proved the discovery many feet 
below the surface, in an undisturbed corner of the terrace), 
who revealed the precious deposit to this poor simple clown ? 
The scale was inclining, slowly and steadily, to the spec- 
tral side, when sSme new and startling evidence appeared. 

Auguier proved that subsequently to the alleged delivery of 
the treasure into his hands, Mirabel had declared that it was 
still concealed in the ground, and had invited his two 
brothers-in-law from Pertuis to see it. Placing them ata 
little distance from the haunted spot, he made pretence of 
digging, but, suddenly raising a white shirt, which he had at- 
tached to sticks placed crosswise, he rushed towards them, 
cryjpg out, “The ghost! the ghost!” One of {these unlucky 
persons died from the impressions engendered by this piece 
of pleasantry. The survivor delivered this testimony. 

The case now began to look less favourable for the spectre. 
It was hardly probable that Mirabel should take so unwar- 
rantable a liberty with an apparition in which he believed, as 
to represent him, and that for no explainable purpose, by an 
old white shirt! Was it barely possible that Mirabel was, 
after all, a humbug, and thatthe whole story was a pure fa- 
brication, for the purpose of obtaining damages from the well- 
to-do Auguier ? 

It does not appear to what astute judicial intellect this not 
wholly impossible idea presented itself. At all events, a new 
process was decreed, the great object of which was to discover, 
in the first instance, how and whence came the money into 
Mirabel’s possession ? 

Under the pressure of this inquiry, the witness Paret wss, 
at length, brought to confess: first, that she] had never actu- 
ally beheld one coin belonging to the supposed treasure : 
secondly, that she did not credit one word of Mirabel’s story : 
thirdly, that, if she had already deposed otherwise, it was at 
the earnest entreaty of Mirabel himself. 

Two experts were then examined as to the alleged receipt. 
These differed in opinion as to its being in the handwriting 
of Auguier; but a third being added to the consultation, all 
three finally agreed that it was a well-executed forgery. 

Thie, after twenty months, three processes, and the exami- 

nation of fifty-two witnesses, was fatal to the ghost. He was 
put out of court. 
The final decree acquitted Auguier, aud condemned Mira- 
bel to the galleys for life, he having been previously submitted 
to the question. Under the torture, Mirabel confessed that 
one Etienne Barthélemy, a declared enemy of Auguier’s, had 
devised the spectral fable, as a ground for the intended accu- 
sation, and, to suostantiate the latter, had lent him, (for exhi- 
bition) the sum of twenty thousand livres. By an after pro- 
cess, Barthélemy was sentenced to the galleys for life, and the 
witnesses Deleuil and Fourniere to be hung up by the arm- 
pits, in some public place, as false witnesses. 

So far as records go, this singular case was the last in which, 
in French law-courts, the question of ghost, or no ghost, 
was made the subject of legal argument and sworn testi- 
mony.—All the Year Round. 


en 


A WORD ABOUT WINES. 


The run upon two classes of wines, to the exclusion of all 
others, is prejudicial in more ways than one; but it is princi- 
pally open to the objection that foreigners, finding that our 
tastes are so inexorably fixed, sophisticate every wine, white 
or red, suitable to the purpose, so as to represent these pro- 
ducts of Cadiz and Oporto ; and finding the habit constant, 
and themselves secure, have at length formed mighty establish- 
ments in order to cheat the Englishman both in pocket and 
in health. Since Gladstone’s tariff has come into operation 
all our readers must have noticed the great strides the wine 
trade has taken. Of old, if we wanted a single bottle of wine, 
we scarcely knew where to go for it; we should as soon have 
thought of sending te one of the old-fashioned wine merchants 
for it, as of asking one of the Rothschilds to do a little bill for 
us: But now we have changed aj! that. Every grocer who 
can manage to partition off a corner of his ae 
styles himself wine merchant, and the passed-by is tempted 
by “taking” labels to ‘‘try our fine crusted port at 2s. 9d.,” 
the article being represented by a couple of bottles clogged 
with the mighty cobwebs of centuries—equally with the wine 
manufactured. ‘Our excellent dinner sherry at 1s. 8d.” is 
thrust prominently forward, with an assumption of knowledge 
on the part of the vendor which, considering his métier, is ex- 
ceedingly suggestive. Ifthe reader will take our word for it, 
these wines are as innocent of having come from Spain or 
Portugal as was the excellent gooseberry wine his grand - 
mother used to regale him with in his youth. The vile stuff 
to which we refer is mainly concocted in the free city of Ham- 
burgh. Immense establisnments in that city, representing a 
very large capital, are now flourishing upon the credulity of 
our countrymen, whose coarse and depraved taste the worthy 
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burghers of that commercial emporium haye accurately 
Hamburgh port, which is, in fact, the “crusty” ar- 
le that adorns the grocers’ windows, consists merely of 
Elbe water, mixed with a very little wine of the cheapest kind 
strengthened and “fortified” up to the English standard o 
potency with potato spirit, and flavoured with various ethers 
Ser “bouquet,” and coloured with elder wine to afford the 
ruby tint the innocent drinker, as he screws up his eye 
and holds the glass between himself and the light, notices so 
approvingly to himself. Elbe sherry is made in just the same 
manner, with the difference that burnt sugar gives the neces- 
sary tint to convert it into “excellent brown sherry.” Lat- 
terly the excise authorities have been so well informed of the 
horrible trash imported from Hamburgh, that they have refused 
to pass it at the low wine duty, and have ch it with the 
higher one, as mixed spirits! It will beremem that this 
fact came out in a late trial before Baron Bramwell, in which 
the Messrs. Banner, wine importers, brought an action against 
a shipper, in consequence of being supplied with a parcel of 
wine which was charged with the mixed spirit duty of four- 
teen shillings a gallon in lieu of the half-crown duty levied 
upon a parcel of this so-called wine received from him. In 
consequence, therefore, of Hamburgh being a suspected por’ 
the merchants of that place have now adopted the expedient 
of shipping their fraudulent wares to Cadiz and Oporto, and 
again reshipping them to England. This fact will account for 
the singular circumstance that although port wine is no 
longer taken so liberally by the better classes, and that even 
sherry is getting too hot for their mouths, yet that the imports 
of the former have not materially decreased, whilst those of 
the latter have indeed augmented. This has been a great 
puzzle to all those who fancied that the new tariff would have 
very ry! shown a great preference for the lighter wines; 
but a taste is not altered in a day, and the upper ten thousand 
having of old set the fashion for port and sherry, the lower 
middle classes, and even working men, are now following 
such incompetent leaders. 

An importer of Hamburgh wine, who has lately written 
very indignantly to the Times in defence of that spurious 
manufacture, asserts that “their wines are simply blended, 
sweetened, and fortified,” just, in fact, as other wines are that 
Englishmen have been in the habit of accepting as pure. But 
a little inquiry into the prime cost of wing in the countries of 
their production will prove that this statement cannot be 
true. For instance, a wine-merchant who knows the trade 
well writes to us to the following effect :—“ The lowest quoted 
prices from the trade circulars for German wines is £5 per 
aum of thirty gallons, é.¢., 3s. 4d. per gallon, or 6s. 8d. per 
dozen, without duty, but advancing in price to £60 per aum; 
for French wines £6 per hogshead, being 2s. 7d. per gallon, 
equal to 58. 2d. per dozen, without duty (and these qualities 
are 80 poor as to be scarcely drinkable); tor Spanish (skerry) 
wine £27 per butt, or 5s. per gallon, equal to 10s..a dozen 
without duty.” These are the prices in wine-producing coun- 
tries, of which Hamburgh is not one. The shipping house, 
however, which so indignantly complains that the purity of 
theirs is doubted, tells us in their circular that they are able 
to import an excellent port wine to sell at London for £11 
per butt of 108 gallons, which, after deducting cost of cask, 
freight, &c., would make the prime cost, without allowing for 
their profit, but £10, equal to 1s. 10d. per gallon, or 3s. 8d. 
per dozen in bond! Unless the “blending” possibly consists 

y of a mixture of water, &c., we really are puzzled to see 
ow any wine can by any possibility come in at the price the 
importer offers it for sale. It, however, water is one of the 
constituents, it is easy to imagine such a dilution as would 
leave the shipper a rare profit, and the drinker a defrauded 
fool, paying the price of wine for dippings from the river 
Elbe. Possibly we shall receive some enlightenment on this 
head from the following advertisement which we cut from 
the Times of the 26th of September : 

“PARTNER WANTED.—A practical distiller, having been experi- 

menting for the last seventeen years, can now produce a fair Port 
and Sherry by fermentation without a drop of the grape juice, 
and wishes a party with from £2000 to £8000 capital to establish a 
house in Hamburgh for the manufacture of his wines. Has already 
a good connection in business, Apply to -—.” 
We will not give the address of this adept in “ applied chem- 
istry,” lest he should be torn to pieces by the trade for his 
indiscretion ; but it is now clear how matters are managed ; 
and if the simple public are tempted by Hamburgh port and 
Elbe sherry, or by the stuff fraudulently ticketed as coming 
from Cadiz and Oporte in the ’ windows—why, so 
much the better for the doctors. At the same time we should 
really like to know why a smasher should be punished for 
passing bad money, whilst the concoctors of these counter- 
feits, who not only cheat the purchaser out of his money but 
out of his health at the same time, are permitted to carry on 
this trade in the most unblushing manner. 

Members of the Temperance ie, and the supporters of 
the Maine Liquor Law, should feel a deep interest in the 

wing taste for pure wines, as it will tend far more power- 
ully than any restrictions to abolish the drinking habits of 
the country. If we adopted the habit of foreigners of drink- 
ing pure wines at the dinner as a beverage, it would naturally 
follow that the old custom of dram-drinking at dessert—for 
hot sherry and brandied port are nothing better—would be 
abolished, and we should join the ladies at once in the 
drawing-room instead of sitting by ourselves for the mere 
sake of emptying the decanters. The days have gone by, it 
is true, when the host would not allow his guests to depart 
until they had each put three or four bottles of port under 
their belts; but there can be no doubt that after a regular 
dinner party we all feel ourselves the worse the next morn- 
ing for our libations, nobwithstanding that we are politely 
told there is not “a headache in a hogshead” of the wine we 
are drinking,. Our reader must not imagine that because he 
drinks *84 port that he can escape these after-claps. The 
very purest vintage of this fine old Tory liquor is dosed with 
spirit, and its strength on leaving Oporto and on arriving in 
this country, amounts in the aggregate to between thirty and 
forty per cent, Now we want vinous eth in our wines, 
and we can haps bear a fuller.bodied quality than more 
southern nations, but the mixture of alcohol with it is by no 
means a substitute for the naturel strength called forth by its 
own vinous fermentation. The one makes the heart merry 
without making the head dull, the other behaves in a direct! 
opposite manner. Inconceivable as it may sppear, the spirit 
with which young port and sherry is drugged renders it per- 
fectly undrinkable to the delicate tes to which it is ad- 
dressed, It has therefore to be laid by for years to ripen as 
it is termed—in other words, to getrid of the alcohol put 
into it; hence the extraordinary cost of all old wines of this 
class, the purchaser, in fact, paying for the loss of time that 
has been squandered in spoiling a natural vintage in order to 
bring it down to an acquired and barbarous taste. 
Formerly we were a claret drinking nation. In the time 
of Henry II., when Guienne belonged to the Crown of Eng- 
land, claret was the sole drink of the better classes ; indeed, 


up to the time of Charles IL. it was the chief wine drunk in 
England. The assertion, therefore, that there is a national 
liking for brandy-drugged wine is simple nonsense. Port 
wine was introduced by the Methuen treaty in 17038, in order 
to spite the French, who plotted with the Stuart dynasty in 
order to overturn our Revolution of 1688. Political 
reacons rather than national predilections have caused this 
wine to hold its ground for a century andahalf. It must not 
be oy aoe that the adulterations of which it stands con- 
victed are of yesterday. Even as early as the year 1754—or 
about fifty years after the English market had become the 
monopoly of the Portuguese for wines—a dispute had arisen 
between the British factory at Oporto and the wine producers 
of the Alto-Douro. The former complained that they could 
no longer get their wine pure as they used to do, that its fer- 
mentation was stopped before being completed by the prac- 
tice of throwing in brandy, which the “ ” characterized 
as “ diabolical ;” and they hinted at the use of other “ con- 
fections which render it an artificial drink.” The wine 
growers immediately replied with a tuquoque. Theycharged 
“the gentlemen of the north” with having demanded that 
the finer qualities of the wine should be sacrificed to its po- 


t, | tency, “and (we quote from a document of the period) they 


wished that it should advance even further than its natural 
capabilities would admit, and on being drunk, that it should 
be a potable fire in spirit, an inflammable powder in fierce- 
ness, an ink in colour, a Brazil in sweetness, and an India in 
aroma.” No doubt the Portuguese had truth on their side, 
for they could have nad no reason for going to the expense of 
falsifying their wines unless such falsifications had been de- 
manded. However, the complaints of the factory were even- 
tually listened to, and a monopoly was established under the 
designation of the Royal Wine Company. All the elderberry 
trees were ordered to be rooted up in the wine districts, and 
various other regulations were made as to the proper fermen- 
tation of the wine, and the use of “ jerupiga” was prohibited. 
As our innocent reader may not know what this article is, on 
which the body, sweetness, and blackness of our present port 
depends, we enlighten him. Jerupiga, then, is a decoction 
manufactured after the following approved recipe :—‘To 


unfermented grape juice and thirty-nine gallons of the strong- 
est brandy. Mix all thoroughly hogether 

The regulations imposed by the 
doubt improved the ey of the wine; but when this com- 
pany was broken up, the e 


aay His work, entitled “A 


certainly vastly further 
and strong. 


hits to the life all the shortcomings of the new beverage :— 

“ Some claret, boy.” 

“ Indeed, sir, we have none. . 
Claret, sir? Lord! there’s nota drop in“town. 
But we have the best red port, 

“ What's that you call 
Red port?” 

« A wine, sir, comes from Portugal. 

I'll fetch a pint, sir.” 

“ Ah, how it smells! Methinks a real pain 
Is by its odour thrown upon my brain. 

I’ve tasted it; tis spiritless and flat, 
And has as many different tastes 
As can be found in any compound pastes.” 


tle of Hamburg port, the description is so perfect. 1n time, 
however, the national taste became degraded to the level o 


three times as strong, and by no chance pure. 
treatise upon the light wines 
upon the English market. 


qualities which the grape juice alone cannot impart. It mus 
body, sweetness, and colour, enough to qua 


wines. This has led 
strong, and sweet compound in such great demand for tavern 


receive a bilhete, but must be shipped under a purchased one. 
Pure port wine, unknown in this country, unbrandied and 
unsweetened with jerupiga, is a wine of Burgundy cha- 
racter, and quite unlike the stuff commonly known as port.” 
Sv much for port, which our fathers swore by, which is 
still cherished by those who have been accustomed to it all 
their lives, who have laid down cellars of it, and fancy they 
can distinguish between bottles of every fine vintage within 
this last thirty years. The genuine old port driuker will 
stick to his colours to the last; but the rising generation, who 


we have told them. 

Its sister, sherry, is quite as great an offender against the 
public stomach. We do not allude to Hamburg sherry now, 
as that has been discussed, but to the much sought after high 
priced qualities which really come from Spain. Let us hear 
the testimony of a vinter, Mr. Shaw, who has written a work 
on ‘Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar,’ and who ought, 
therefore, to know something about the tricks of the trade. 
Tis says: 

“One can no more drink in Spain the sherry usually con- 
sumed in Edgiand than hecan in Oporto to the usual English 
port. About six galions of spirits are put into a butt of sherry 








crept into the method of manufacture, and for that purpose 
endeavoured personally to enlist the sympathies of the wine | US, however, like strangers: we look shily at them, and pass 
ord or Two on Port| by on the other side. ’ 

ine,” certainly threw a light upon the tricks of the trade and we no longer are influenced by the dictum of the old port 
which startled not a few. But it is quite clear that the reform | 8chool, which pronounces them to be trashy, sour, and un- 
never was accomplished, and the wine which at that day he drinkable. It certainly says but little for the Englishmanjwho 
asserted was disappearing from the table of gentlemen, has| boasts so often that he is unprejudiced, that among the 
t ccleseme in the inferior qualities | thousand vintages that are to be found in wine-producing 

now that the taste for it has descended to third-class people | Countries, he has, to a great exteat, hitherto believed in two, 
who know nothing about natural flavours, and in whom its and not even in these when in apurecondition. We are told 
most appreciated qualities are just those of being hot, sweet, | there are scores of wines in Spain and Portugal that we know 


liquor, and perhaps at the time of the Regency, when port 
was drunk in the largest quantities, our upper classes were 
the most besotted gentlemen in Europe, not perhaps because 
they drank more than foreigners, but because they drank it 


Dr. Druitt, who has written a singularly-interesting little 
of Europe, gives us an insight 
into the nature of the concoctions that are now being forced 


“ No port wine,” he says, “can be shipped from Oporto to 
England unless ‘ approved,’ and unless it receives a ‘ bilhete,’ 
or ticket of approbation, from persons authorized by Govern- 
ment. To be ‘approved,’ port wine must possess certain 


possess 

* benefiting’ other wines, or, in the words of the law, para si, 
e para dar. This disposition is founded on the notion that 
port is required by us principally for blending with other 
to the production of that artificial, thick, 


use in England. A simple, unloaded wine cannot lawfully 


have their tastes to form, will not lose by listening to the tale: 


The very dark brown is made at $t. Lucars, in the follow; 
manner:—Twenty or thirty ons of must (unfermenteg 
juice) are put into an earthen vessel, and heated untij D 
more than a fifth part remains, when it looks and tastes i 
treacle. It is turned into a cask containing more must Which, 
causes it to ferment, and the result is a very full, luscious 
wine which, if originally good, becomes, after many years in 
valuable for giving softness, richness, and colour to otien 
Large quantities of this product, when new, are useq to 
colour and to cover the harsh thinness of poor qualities, ltis 
for this reason that it is called the ‘Doctor,’ and many a byt, 
that comes to England to be sold as ‘curious old brown’ at 
an immense price, has to thank the old boiled musto BtOcks 
for its character.” : 
It is such a settled thing to mix and qualify port and she 
up to a given standard, that our best and moat respectabj, 
wine merchants do it without the slightest idea that they are 
committing any wrong, or that they are doing violence to the 
wine. Yet nothing is more certain than that it is impossible 
to mingle different wotages without destroying that peculiar 
vinous flavour, which all true wine possesses, It is true that 
the quantity of brandy added to “ fortify” these wines so tam. 
pered with masks all imperfections of this character, but it jg 
apparent instantly where the mixture takes place with virgin 
ntages only. If the cellarmen of our old-established wine 
merchants were allowed .to give us an insight into what goc 
on in their masters’ vaults, we fancy the public would be 
astonished ; yet these gentlemen would be very indignant jf 
their grocer were to send them sand in their sugar or Chicory 
in their coffee. 

The only remedy the public have under present arrange. 
ments is to put aside these “ doctored” wines altogether, ang 
to stick to the unbrandied wines, which cannot be mixej, 
For some time the wind has veered round again towards the 
excellent light wines of France. The Chancellor's new tarig 
has reversed the Methuen treaty, and we are beginning to see 
after a lapse of more than a century and a halt, claret served 
over the counter at the vintners’, and Burgundy taking the 
place of bitter beer. There is a dining-room near §, 
Clement Danes church in the Strand, where claret and Bur. 


fifty-six pounds of dried elderberries, and sixty pounds of | gundy have almost wholly taken the place of beer and porter, 
pete hom sugar, or treacle, add pen eight gallons of | each guest calling for his pint of light wine as naturally as 


they do in France. For business men, who are oblige! to 
dine in the middle of the day, these light wines are a grea 


yal Wine Company no pa peo yo upon the heavy stout, which renders men sleepy 
an 


unfit for work. Indeed, for the matter of that, pure wing 


derberry trees were again allowed | Would seees an admirable substitute in many instances for 
to grow, and all the old tricks of the adulterator were re- tea, wh : , d 

vived, 80 much so, that in 1844, Mr. James Forrester, a wine | 0 increase nervous disorders. Children again—poor, white, 
grower in the Alto-Douro, and a wine merchant, made some | 4ppétiteless things, with weak digestions and flabby tongues 
attempts to bring about a reform of the abuses which had | —Would receive immense benefit from the pure wines that 


ch, although it does not inebriate, yet has a tendency 


are now finding their way into the country. They come to 


his feeling is, however, wearing off, 


nothing about. Hungary has only just made a lodgement 


Upon the first introduction of port wine, the wits turned with her full-bodied pure vintages, and now Greece and the 
upon it all the vials of their wrath. In the “ Farewell to | 4Cv! ni é 
ine,” published in 1693, there is a tavern dialogue which |8° “tender and true” in flavour, yet full in body, that it 


t come into the field with half a dozen charming wines, 


makes us gnash our teeth to think that we have spent our 
youth drinking headachy liquors, whilst such libations were 
running to waste in the Archipelago. The run that has 
lately taken place upon these wines is thoroughly deserved, 
and the agent of the company, Mr. Denman of Piccadilly, 
who has had the courage to believe his couutrymen are su- 
perior to a degraded taste, even of a hundred and fifty years’ 
standing, deserves our best thanks for introducing us toa 
—_— fresh pleasure, which requires no soda-water the day 
after. 

The St. Elie, a light wine cheaper than most of the 
fabricated white wines of the shops, possesses all the qualities 
of the finest Amontilado sherry—dry, delicate, and yet pos- 


The taster must have quaffed by anticipation a genuine bot- sessing twenty-six per cent. of vinous spirit—not brandy, but 


the pure alcohol, the product of the fermentation of the 
wine itself. The red and white Kaffesia, again, have both 
excellent qualities—the red Kaffesia being of a Burgundy 
character, with plenty of body. The value of all pure wines 
is that they arrive at perfection very early, that is particularly 
the case with the Greek wines. Red Kaffesia laid by for a 
couple of years rivals the finest Burgundy we have ever 
tasted. Then, again, there are half a dozen other wines 

rown in the kingdom of Greece, namely, Como, Patras, 
fiymet, Boutza, Visanto, and Muscat, the two last having the 
character and flavour of a liqueur. But the best of all the 
wines of the Levant, in the opinion of those who had most 
experience of Levantine wines, is the red wineof Zante. Now 
we come to think of it, it seems to be really providential that 
the oidium, or vine disease, made its appearance some years 
ago. The destruction of the vines in Spain and Portugal 


t i ices 
lify it for have sent the better qualities of their wines up to such pri 


that persons of moderate means have not been able to afford 
them ; consequently a fair field has been opened to rival 
vintages, which otherwise would have had the greatest diff 
culty in obtaining a footing in England. Luckily the blight 
came just at the right time: old tastes were becoming weal! 
some ; we no longer put implicit faith in the opinions of our 
fathers, many of the wisest of whom have dogmatized on the 
matter of wines most absurdly. For instance, the great Dr. 
Johnson used to say, in his sledgehammer way, “ Claret for 
boys, port for men, and brandy for heroes;” a sentiment 
which no doubt reflected the opinions of his day, which we 
should think a sentiment worthy of a potboy. ‘The truth is, 
wine merchants having been accustomed to sophisticate John 
Bull’s tipple so long with impunity, have overdone it; the 
patient creature has at last kicked, and come round again to 
appreciate a simple wine flavour, and left the fraudulect wine 
concoctor aghast at his indepeudence. : 
As we write, the news comes to us that Portugal, percelv- 
ing in time the way the wind is setting in this country, has 
taken off all export duties on its wines. We may, therefore, 
expect soon to have some of the many vintages of that coun- 
try. Unsophisticated port is, we are told, like Burgundy— 
the more we have of it the better; but it certainly will not 
do to introduce it under the name of port. With that wine 
we associate certain compound tastes—the pure wine flavour 
of a natural wine will never satisfy that demand. Imagine the 
shock, good reader, it sy us to taste one flavour when we have 
prepared our palates for quite a different one—a wine by any 
other name will now smell as sweet. Our words of caution 
will not be thrown away, however, upon those who sare not 


after fermentation, and generaiiy about four gallons more! aware that, in drinking the vintages of the Alto-Douro, they 
previous to its being shipped. It is almost quite pale at first. 





have been drinking something they did not bargain for and 
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1866. 
for it an altogether outrageous, because fictitiously 
permeated price —The Shilling Magazine, 


Muuperial Parliament. 
THE STATE OF EUROPE, 


use of Lords, on the 18th ult., 

1 eA TPORD pE RepcuirFeE said their lordships were 
‘ut to separate for the holydays, and they would he dur- 

ing the next ten days without the opportunity «t commu- 
vesting with the Government on the very critical and 
tening state of affairs on the Continent. Within the 

Jast few days there had been here and there a glimpse of 
thrown on the dismal aspect of affairs; but, on the 
other hand, it seemed from the movement of armies that 
was substantial reason for apprehending that things 

pad not improved since the last time the subject was men- 
ed in the House. He pont it would be a service 
rendered to the public to afford Her Majesty’s Government, 
before their lordships separated, an opportunity of throw- 
jpg some light on the subject as far as the very delicate 
state of affairs would allow. There was some reason to 
nope, if they might trust rumours in the newspapers, that 
efforts were being made to bring about a Congress, and 





h | fi 


facts from the Heuse. After relating the circumstances attending 
the completion of the treaty, and showing by copious extracts 
from commercial returns the advantages which it had conferred 
both on the States and Canada, he argued, referring frequently 
to the events of the last few years, that the Gevernment were 
quite aware that it was intended to terminate it, and charged 
upon them—particularly on Lord Russell’s coldness and angula- 
rity—the blame of not obtaining its renewal, the American Go- 
vernment and public opinion in the States, up to the end of 1864 
at least, being perfectly ready to enter into negotiations for the 
purpose. He alleged that their indifference had the effect of fos- 
tering the annexation and the protectionist parties, and, after 
some further strictures on the neglect of Government to furnish 
Parliament with information, and adverting to the recent de- 
spatch of an American squadron to the fishery-grounds, he pressed 
now for a full explanation of their intentions. 

Mr. Lararp, after ganpaton, te mischievous character of Mr. 
Watkin’s speech, assured the House that the Government were 
fully alive to the importance of the treaty, of the value of which 
he spoke in the warmest terms. He contended, however, that the 
negotiations pointed at by Mr. Watkin were impossible, for the 
notice of termination wes given not by the President, but by 
Congress, and at that time, though many important meetings 
were he'd in favour of the treaty, public opinion in the States, 
on the whole, was so strong against this country that it was 
‘ound impossible to open comnmnications for the prolongation of 





me impression had been made on the great 
a might be considered as the arbiter of affairs on the 
Continent; but they did not know what degree of credit 
was to be attached to these rumours. He gave every credit 
to the Government for an intention to do everything which 
nded on them to avert the threatened calamity of war, 
and it would be a great satisfaction to the House—it would 
be a great satisfaction to the mercantile community to 
know f there was any circumstance that could justify them 
in entertaining the hope that the efforts of the Government, 
if they had been renewed, were such as to afford a reason- 
able prospect of a more successful issue. When they look- 
ed to the immense extent to which the war was likely to be 
carried, if, unfortunately, it should take place; when they 
considered the vast interests, not only material but moral, that 
were involved ; when they saw the new-fangled doctrines put 
forward with better hope, but still new to the ears of Europe ; 
when they heard the great man himself who was at the head 
of affairs in France holding language fatal to the treaties by 
which all Furope held on and to international law, it was 
surely natural for them to wish to have all the light that could 
be thrown on the subject with which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could feel themselves at liberty to favourthem. Witt 
reference to Italy, he was sure he stated sincerely there were 
few men ‘who entertained a more ardent wish for the pros- 
perity of that country than he did, or who lamented so much 
that the great scheme of Italian Union had not been carried 
out in the first instance; but he must say, at the same time, 
that there was something more valuable than the union of 
Italy, and that was the conservation of the moral principles 
of Europe. He did not think that for the interests of one 
country the interests, established by the laws of Europe, of 
all other countries should be thrown into the shade and sac- 
rificed. Afler all, whatever opinion they might entertain, it 
could not be denied that Austria, with respect to Venetia, 
rested on a foundation of right. Her position in that country 
haé been sanctioned by treaty with France. They —_ 
lament that she did not see her interests better than they did 
but they could not ignore the rights she had; and when they 
saw the attitude of Italy, putting in jeopardy her position, and 
far beyond her means in order to catch the opportunity 
of taking that prize, against all law, it could not fail to in- 
crease the apprehensions which the present state of affairs on 
the Continent was calculated to inspire. So in Germany 
they found most extraordinary ideas put forward. Notions 
not only of universal suffrage, but of something far beyond it 
were put forward by a man who could not comprehend, or 
make the measures of his Government coincide with, the 
constitution established and recognized in that country. 
When they saw these things they seemed to him to contain 
elements of confusion if, unfortunately, war should occur. 
Under these circumstances, and when they considered the 
confusion which had lately prevailed in the mercantile inter- 
ests of this country, and the favourable operations of even 
the slight hopes gathered from the Continent on their mone- 
tary system within the last few days, he was the more induced 
to eall on the Government to give them quantum valeat, the 
benefit of any fact which might afford them a satisfactory 
prospect of peace. He did not wish to tax the indulgence of 
the House any further; he would, therefore, conclude by 
reading the question which he wished to put to his noble 
friend on the opposite side of the House. The question he 
had to put to the noble earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was, whether any negotiations, or preliminaries to ne- 
gotiations, official or confidential, were actually in progress 
onthe part of Her Majesty’s Government with a view to a 
settlement, by a congress or other ‘peaceful means, of those 
unhappy differences among several of the great Continental 
Powers which threatened to expose to imminent risk the 
are of Europe? If the answer to that question should be 
in the affirmative he should like to know whether those nego- 
tiations appeared in present circumstances to offer a reason- 
able prospect of an amicable issue. 
The Earl of CLARENDON said it was impossible to exagger- 
ate the gravity of the present crisis, and he therefore thought 
his noble friend was perfectly justified in asking the question 
which he had put before the separation of the House for the 
holidays. In reply to the question, he might state that official, 
and he might say, confidential communications—he could 
scarcely describe them as having the character of negotiations 
—were at the present moment going on, and he hoped that 
they might terminate in a meeting of all the powers concerned, 
not only the neutrals but those who were in arms. He could 
not hold out any hope that these proceedings would terminate 
in peace, but a meeting of all the Powers would certainly af- 
ford some expectation of an amicable result. He was sure 
the noble lord with his long experience would admit how 
difficult it must be to bring together in harmonious action the 
Powers which had created the state of things to which the 
noble lord bad referred. He could only say that no effort 
Would be wanting on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to effect that result, and he believed also that it was the wish 
of the Emperor of the French that it might be attained. In 
the present state of the communications—he would not say 
hegoliations—it was not expedient to say more. 


THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


In the House of Commons, on the 18th ult., 
On motion for the adjournment over the Whitsunday recess, 
Mr. Warxty again called the attention of the House to the ter- 
mination of the Reciprocity Treaty, expressing at the outset a 


strong opinion that her Majesty’s Government had been guilty of| found himself ina position in which he ought never to be placed. 


»/of the Admiralty what instructions had been given to Rear-Ad- 


the treaty with any effect. American politicians, too, who were 
favourable to the treaty were of opinion that it would be better 
and more convenient to wait till the Confederation of the Colo- 
nies was accomplished. Delegates were sent afterwards from the 
colonies to negotiate with the Finance Committee of Congress, 
but they were totally unable to obtain the prolongation of the 
treaty even for a year, and Mr. Seward, in reply to a final letter 
from Sir F. Bruce, expressing the readiness of our Government 
to prolong the treaty, threw the r ibility of d on the 
Comm ittee of Congress. He explained the arrangements made 
by our Government to prevent any collision arising out of the 
Fishery question, expressing a belief that the despatch of the 
American squadron would tend to that result, and, after eulogiz- 
ing highly the friendly and conciliatory spirit of the American 
Government, he stated that proposals had been made which 
would probably be satisfactory to all parties. 

Mr. OxipHant threw doubt on the value of Imperial termina- 
ble treaties about provincial matters, preferring that when the 
colonies were confederated they should enter into direct nego- 
tiations with Washington. He mentioned various colonial eom- 
modities with which the States could not dispense, whatever 
might be the duties, as well as other advantages enjoyed by them 
under the treaty to remove all apprehensions as to its ultimate 
renewal, 

After some remarks from The O’Conor Don and Mr. White, 
Mr. CarnpwELL, in answer to Mr. Kinnard, stated that the 
bonding privileges would not terminate with the treaty. He 
concurred with Mr. Layard that the presence of an American 
fleet at the Fisheries would be favourable to peace, and assured 
the House that the two Governments were in friendly communi- 
cation, and that arrangements had been made for the temporary 
protection of the interests which had grown up under the treaty. 





THE BOMBARDMENT OF VALPARAISO. 


In the House of Lords, on the 15th ult., 
Lord HoveurTon desired to ask the noble duke the first Lord 


miral Denman with respect to the blockade of the Chilian ports, 
Serious hostilities had for some time existed between the republic 
of Chili and Spain, which resulted in the bombardment of the 
town of Valparaiso by the Spanish fleet. The town of Valpa- 
raiso stood on a coast which was open and unprotected. It had 
no fortifications, but at the same time it was an important eom- 
mercial port of the republic of Chili. Well, the Spanish Admi- 
ral had thought it is duty to bombard Valparaiso in such a maa- 
ner as to occasion a very large destruction not only of Chilian, 
but of British and other foreign property. * * * The ultimate 
fact was that the British Admiral altogether declined to interfere, 
and the bombardment took place. A very large amount of Bri- 
tish property was destroyed, and the merchants there, and he be- 
lieved some commercial bodies, in this city, were inclined te 
make Rear-Admiral Denman, and through him the British Go- 
vernment, in some degree responsible for the loss which had been 
sustained. He desired that this matter should be clearly stated, 
and that justice should be done to all parties. He therefore beg- 
ged to put his question to the noble duke. 


the noble lord it is necessary that I should first state what were 
the instructions originally given to the senior officer on the coast 
of Chili. The first instructions were sent out as early as the 17th 
of November last. At that time,we first heard that there was a 
blockade of the coast of Chili. The fact was communicated by 


tions were sent to Commodore Harvey, who was at that time se- 
nior officer in the Southern Pacific. 


guidance of her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires in Chili, 
despatch was to this effect :— 


British subjects; but you will be careful not to transgress the 
limits of the intervention permissible to the agent.of a neutral 
Power, and her Majesty’s Government would be prepared to a 

prove the exertion of any friendly influence which you might 
bring to bear on the contending parties within those limits to mi- 
tigate the horrors of war, or to bring about a cessation of hostili- 
ties until reference could be made to the Spanish Government in 
Europe.” 
At that time Admiral Denman was not on the coast of Chili, but 
he was on hie way there, and when he was at Panama we sent to 
him these clear instructions, to the same effect as those which had 
been sent to the previous naval officer :— 


“ My lords desire me to inform you that the conrse hitherto 
pursued by Commodore Harvey in regard to the hostilities be- 
tween Spain and Chili has been fully approved by her Majesty’s 
Government. You are to observe the strictest neutrality towards 
the contending parties, and to give all the assistance in your 
power to her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in Chili in his endea- 
vours to protect British interests and to bring about a settlement 
of the dispute which has been so prejudicial to neutral trade, My 
lords have communicated the contents of your despatches to her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who bas informed 
their lordships that he entirely concurs in the instructions now 
given to you.” 

Lord Dunsany could not help thinking that the terms in 
which the conduct of Admiral Denman had been spoken of by 
some of the residents were very ridiculous, although allowance 
must be made for the exasperation of men who saw their property 
destroyed. The noble duke had alluded to a contingency which 
might have happened, and the British admiral would then have 





great negligence and want of foresight, and had kept back the 


a copy of the despatch forwarded by the Foreign-office for the | been settled when Mr. Fortescue first came into office. 
That | he argued, was founded on natural justice; it solved the problem 


the bombardment commenced, and with the view of obtaining it 
Admiral Denman no donbt gave the information he did to the 
Spanish commander-in-chief; but he thereby placed himself in a 
very awkward predicament, having only a wooden ship at his 
command, He believed, however, that an ironclad had now been 
sent out to him, although he feared it was rather late. 

The Duke of SomeRsET said an ironclad ship would have been 
of no use unless new instructions had aleo been sent to Admiral 
Denman. His instructions were to be strictly neutral between 
the two belligerents. Much as we regretted. the war, it would 
probably have added to ite intensity if it had been thought that 
we oe to resist the attack. He should certainly not have 
consented to give Admiral Denman authority to interfere. His 
nstructions were to be strictly neutral. The intimation he gave 
to the Spanish commander-in-chief was no doubt to induce him 
to allow sufficient time for women, children, and non-combatants 
to leave the town, and probably it had the effect desired. 

The conversation then dropped, and their lordships adjourned 
at 10 minutes to 9 o’clock. _- 

In the House of Commons, 

Sir L, Park took occasion of the annual motion to adjourn 
over the Derby Day to ask for information as to the recent bom- 
bardment of Valparaiso, and particularly for an explanation of 
Admiral Denman’s conduct. 

Admiral Watcorr defended Admiral Denman with great 
warmth, and Sir J. Hay and Admiral Seymour in the same tone 
expreesed their confident belief that he had acted in conformity 
with his orders. 

Mr. Lippe. condemned in strong language the bombardment 
of an unarmed city, and asked whether the Chilian Government 
had requested the withdrawal of our Chargé d’ Affaires, and, if 
60, on what ground. 

Colonel Epwarps read some extracts from resolutions passed 
by the British merchants at Valparaiso tending to show tha: it 
was owing to the assurances of the British Admiral and the Bri- 
tish Minister that the city had been left undefended. 

Mr. Graves pressed on the House the serious injury inflicted 
on British interests by the conduct of our Admiral and Minister, 
and asked whether instructions would be sent out to prevent the 
repetition of such a barbarous outrage. 

Mr. Layarp narrated in detail the various steps which had 
been taken by the British Government in concert with France 
and the United States to restore a good understanding between 
Spain and Chili, and to avert the bombardment, charging the 
Spanish Government with something like equivocation and mis- 
leading us as to their intentions to bombard Valpgraiso, but at 
the same time asserting that the British merchants Had ample no- 
tice of it, and might have removed their property in time had 
they chosen to accept the fair and moderate conditions of the 
Chilian Government. He characterized the resolutions of the 
British merchants read by Colonel Edwards as entirely opposed 
to the truth, denying that the Admiral or the Minister had ever 
undertaken to prevent the bombardment. Suchan act, he main- 
tained, though approaching to barbarity in these days—and it 
had given great pain to our Government—was an undoubted 
belligerent right, and Admiral Denman could not have interfered 
without an act of war towards Spain. As to the desire of the 
Chilian Government for the recall of Mr. Thompson, the Foreign 
Office knew nothing of it. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. WarrespE, Mr. B. Cocu- 
RANE, who referred to our own proceedings at Canton and Kago- 
sima ; by Mr. Barina, who asked what Admiral Denman had to do 
at Valparaiso, if not to protect British interests ; by Mr. Den- 
man, who corroborated from independent sources the statements 
of Mr. Layard ; and was brought to an end by Mr. T. G. Baxine, 
who stated that Admiral Denman had acted in strict conformity 
with his instructions to observe a policy of non-intervention. 


TRISH AFFAIRS,’ 


On the 17th ult. the second reading of the Tenure and Im- 
provement of Land (Ireland) Bill having been moved by the At- 
torney-General for Ireland, 
Lord Naas moved a resolution condemning the Bill as injuri- 
ous to the holders of small farms, and affirming the principle that 
compensation should only be granted for improvements made 
with the consent of the landlord. 

* * * . 
The Bill, he asserted, involved the communistic principles of 
the Tenant League ; it would destroy confidence between landlord 
and tenant ; it would produce either evictions or contracts of the 
most stringent character ; and it would tempt landlords, direct] 
an improvement was made, to terminate a tenancy and let it 


The Duke of SoMERSET.—In order to answer the question of | again at an improved rent. As to the resolution, he pointed out 


that it was substantially the same as that which had been agreed 
to by the Select Committee of last year, and in support of it he 
quoted the opinions of Lord Palmerston, Mr. Cardwell, Sir R. 
Peel, and Lord Dufferin, and he attributed the change which had 
come over the Government in this and other matters to the seve- 


the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the first instruc-|rity of party exigencies. 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL for IRELAND, in reply to this last 


These instructions contained | charge of Lord Naas, asserted that the principle of the Bill had 


The Bill, 


of securing compensation without injury to the rights of pro- 


“Her Majesty's Government rely upon your using your ut- perty. He denied that it would produce want of confidence be- 
most exertions for the protection of the lives and properties of tween landlord and tenant; it would 


fsimply prevent a bad 
landlord doing that wnich no good landlord would think of doing, 
and he contended, moreover, that it was in entire accordance 
with the resolutions of the Committee of last year. 
* * * * 

To show that special legislation was necessary, he read pas- 
sages from the report of the Devon Commission, and as the Bill 
was condemned by both extreme parties, he assumed that it was 
the happy medium, and would remove much soreness and dis- 
content, without injuring the rights of property. 

Mr. Lowe pointed out to the Attorney-General that if this 
Bill rested, as he maintained, on natural justice, the tenants of 
~iingland and Scotland, who were not to have the advantage of 
it, would be treated with grievous injustice. Natural justice, 
however, he defined to be a fulfilment of contracts, and the in- 
troduction of a compulsory term into voluntary contracts was a 
blunder and a solecism, for if both parties knew of it provision 
would bef'made against it, and if one were ignorant a fraud 
would be committed on him. This was a matter of imperfect 
obligation, which must be determined by contracts between the 
parties, and could not be enforced by laws. If a tenant, he 
argued, used the land for any purpose not contemplated by his 
contract, by making improvements or otherwise, he had no right 
to compensation for such breach of contract, and he warned the 
House against being led to deal with this question on sentimen- 
tal grounds, maintaining that in dealing with Ireland, above all 
other countries, it was our duty and our safety not to deviate 
from the strict principles of political ecoaomy. After criticizing 
the confused language of some of the clauses, he asserted that 
the reason for introducing this Bill was not so much a craving 
for compensation—for no actual grievance had been shown be- 
fore the Committee—as a desire to perpetuate small holdings, in 
which the priesthood naturally had a greatinterest, These con- 








The residents had certainly a right to expect some notice before 


tracts must be regulated by supply and demand, Emigration 
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and other causes, if left to work alone, by reducing competition, 
would in time put the tenant in a position to get better terms, 
but in the meantime he maintained it was cruelty to the weaker 
party to promote a measure which would embitter the relations 
etween landlord and tenant, and might stimulate evictions and 
lead to the aggregation of small holdings. Concession, he 
warned the House, could not stop here; fixity of tenure must 
follow, and ultimately a permanent settlement, like that of Ben- 
. In conclusion, he laid great stress on the unwisdom, in 
ealing with a people ate, vor prevailed wild dreams of 
reconquering the land, of relaxing in their favour laws of pro- 
perty which were still held just and right for other portions of 
country. 

Mn. M1Lu welcomed the Bill as the most beneficial measure 
ever conferred on Ireland by the English Legislature, not even ex- 
cepting Catholic Emancipation, and described it as the fulfilment 
of Mr. Gladstone’s promise to treat Irish questions according to 
Trish exigences, and not by English routine. He pointed to the 
circumstances of Irish history and to the state of the 
country as a proof that England and Ireland could not be 
treated on the same principles; but it was England, not Ire- 
land, which was the exceptional country, for no country had un- 
der the owners of land corresponding classes of intermediate 
capitalist—farmers and tillers of the soil living on day wages. 
Peasant cultivation, he asserted, had never succeeded without 
fixity of tenure ; but he warhed those who wished to change the 
present peasant system to the English capitalist-farmer system 
that it must be done by raising the best of the peasantry to the 
position of farmers, and the only mode, he argued, of doing that 
was by a Bill of this sott, which would give them a taste of the 
blessed effects of ownership, and would secure to them the en- 
joyment of some part of their own improvements. That com- 
pensation should be given for improvements effected without the 
consent of the landlords was of the essence of the Bill; and, af- 
ter arguing that as the original title to land was acquired by re- 
clamation from its original state of waste, so those who performed 
subsequent improvement earned some kind of title, he warmly 
pressed the House to pass the Bill in a spirit of justice and con- 
ciliation, expressing his amazement that after so much suffering 
at our hands the Irish people should be conciliated by so small a 


The discussion was continued by Mr. C. S. Read, Mr. White- 
side, Sir F, Heygate and Mr. Exmonde, and at 12 o'clock a motion 
to adjourn it, made by Mr. Bagwell, was carried by 167 to 154. 


THE REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS BILL. 

In the House of Commons on the 14tb, 

The CuagcELLOR of the ExcHEQUER moved the second read- 
ing of the Redistribution of Seats Bill without any remarks, and 
was followed immediately by 

Mr. DisrakE1i, who commenced by addressing himself to the 
question of small boroughs, agreeing with Mr. Gladstone that 
they did not deserve any particular cond tion on t of 
venality, and disclaiming all disposition to defend them as far- 
nishing the only mode of access to Parliament to such men as 
Pitt, Fox, and Canning, in the belief that under our free system 
such men would always find their way into the House. The Go- 
vernment, he maiatained, had taken too narrow and meagre a 
view of the constitutional functions of small boroughs, and in 
support of this proposition he entered into an elaborate disser- 
tation on the various parts of our electoral system, showing that 
while the land, manufactures, and commerce readily and na- 
turally represented by the counties, large boroughs, aud seaport 
towns, the professions and the men of Indian and colonial expe- 





Among the suspensions of the week we find the following 
high-sounding names. “The Imperial Mercantile Oredit As- 
sociation ” (Limited), “ The Consolidated Discount Company,” 
“The Commercial Bank Corporation of India and the East.” 
“The Oriental Commercial Bank” (Limited) and the “ New 
Zealand Banking Corporation” have also had their drafts re- 
turned protested. These difficulties in the money markets of 
Europe are bringing a severe pressure to bear upon Wall 
street, and have actually taken, during the month just closed, 
more than $25,000,000 of gold abroad, advancing it to 41 
per cent. premium here. 

We give this week an unusually full epitome of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, in which the sentiments of both houses 
will be found recorded pro and con on the “ bombardment of 
Valparaiso.” An indignation meeting had been held at Liver- 
pool, censuring the British Minister and calling for an investiga- 
tion into the conduct of Admiral Denman, We treat Mr. Wat- 
kin’s Reciprocity motion under a separate heading. Parlia- 
ment stood adjourned over Whitsuntide holidays, or to the 
24th ultimo. 

In Continental matters there is little new to report. 
Lord Clarendon’s announcement, in the House of Lords, 
on the 18th, that “ both official and confidential communica- 
tions are in progress at this moment,” with a view to a Eu- 
ropean congress, appeared to give general satisfaction if not 
hope. Garibaldi “with true gratitude” accepts the com- 
mand of the Italian Volunteers, and says, “I hope soon to 
co-operate with our glorious army in accomplishing the desti- 
nies of the country ”"—whatever these destinies may be. 

The Independance Belge, cf the 18th, professes to give the de- 
tails of a programme for the proposed Congress, as follows: 
First, that the Schleswig-Holstein question be submitted to 
the decision of the inhabitants; second, that the proposal 
presented by Prussia for a reform of the Federal constitution 
be examined, in as far as it may relate to the equilibrium of 
Europe ; third, that Venetia be ceded to Italy for a certain 
compensation, Italy guaranteeing and recognizing the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope within its present limits. 
France, England, and Prussia will propose that all pending 
questions shall be discussed, including the Italian question. 
To this it is probable that Prussia wil! agree ; but Austria’s 
adhesion is considered very doubtful. It is furthermore said 
that France has informed the Pope that she would be inclined 
to prolong the occupation of Rome, were war to come. 





Self-government. 

Some folk are apt to talk and act as if the Colonial system 
was an entirely new state of things: at most enly some 200 
years old. Such however is far from the fact. Hardly a great 
nation of antiquity existed which had not its foreign depen- 





rience—whose presence added greatly to the knowledge and con- 

sequent influence of the House of Commons—couid only find 

access by means of small boroughs, 
* a - ” 

Mr. CARDWELL followed, expressing his surprise at Mr. 
Disraeli’s new views on the functions of small boroughe, con- 
trasting them with Lord Stanley’s in 1859, and arguing by the 
example of Sir H. Cairns, Sir F. Kelly, the Lord-Advocate, and 
other members, that the professions and men of Indian and colo- 
nial experience already entered the House by means of large con- 
stituencies. He denied that the system of grouping would pro- 
duce expense, or any of the other inconveniences alleged against 
it, remarking that all objections must apply equally to groups of 
represented and unrepresented bodies, which last were supported 
by Mr. Disraeli, 

Mr. Durron admitted that the Bill was moderate, and might 
be made generally satisfactory, but criticized the manner in 
which some of the boroughs were grouped, without reference to 
geographical convenience. He should have preferred a proposal 
to obtain 60 seats by taking one member from all boroughs un- 
der 15,000 inhabitants. 

Sir 8. NortHcore asked what were the intentions of the Go- 
vernment as to Mr. Bouverie’s instruction to the committee to 
fuse the two Bills into one; and what would be the technical 
effect of agreeing to that instruction on other amendments which 
might be made on the motion that the Speaker leave the chair. 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER replied that, as it 
seemed the general wish of the House that the two Bills ehould 
be combined into one, the Government would accede to Mr. 
Bouverie’s motion. He fixed the committee for the 28th inst. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 





MARRIED.—At Trinity Church, West Troy, on the 28th ult., 
Lf the Right Rev. Horatio Potter, D. D. L.L. Db. Bishop of New 

ork, assisted by the Rev. J.8. Saunders, Rector of the Parish, 
ALBERT H. Sweny, Esq., Captain H. M.’s 2nd Grenadiers (Bom- 
bay) to ANNA, eldest daughter of James Roy, Esq., of West Troy. 
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European News. 

Financially, the news of the past week has been looked for 
with much more than usual interest. Although the force of 
the gale would appear to bave been spent, the situation can- 
not be considered very satisfactory, so long as the Bank of 
England’s rate remains atten per cent.,and more than a 
dozen prominent suspensions occur in half as many days, 
notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s assurances that the Bank’s 
“total advances and discounts in five days amounted to £12,- 
225,000.” A creditors’ meeting shows what we had last week 
anticipated, namely, that Mesers. Overend, Gurney and Co.’s 


d The Greeks and the Romans had many, but in not 
one of them was the system of self-government attempted, or 
even proposed. Their administration was a very close ap- 
proximation to an absolute despotism. A pro-consul, which 
is another name for a viceroy, ruled them, taxed them, and 
legislated for them as he pleased; and only to Athens or to 
Rome was any appeal made from the exercise of his authority. 
The great distance of the colonial empire of Great Britain and 
the drift of her Constitutional dicta, early rendered it natural 
and necessary that larger powers should be entrusted to the 
settlers to manage their own affairs. Being generally com- 
posed of citizens of the mother country, they would, of course, 
be more exacting as to their rights of local administration. 
It was also to be expected that self-government would take 
the Republican form. In a “new country” materials for a 
nobility are deficient; there are no historical traditions to en- 
dorse the pretensions of a privileged class. It was to have 
been expected that America, when she declared her indepen- 
dence, would assume a Republican constitution; and Great 
Britain has gradually and voluntarily given to her own out- 
lying possessions self-government and a commonwealth. The 
mission of the Aljion makes it peculiarly desirable that our 
readers should watch the action of the system.. The hard 
terms which have been laid on the privileged class of the 
mother country, the grudging epithets which have been 
applied to the costly burden of a Monarchy, and 
the vehemence with which the right of political 
equality to every subject has been urged by the advyo- 
cates of the new Reform Bill, just passed by the 
House of Commons, render the examination of the actual 
results of democratic institutions eminently instructive. 

These United States are constantly being pointed out as a 
bright example of the superiority of Republican institutions. 
Where is the proof? Can the late war be adduced to prove 
this point? We think not. For while the nation has shown 
superhuman efforts to put down the rebellion, and succeeded 
in doing s0, yet the very fact of the existence of a spirit of re- 
bellion at all must surely be counted as a grievous imperfec- 
tion. Hayti is another ‘model republic fitted by the most 
skilful political doctrinnaires, with all the latest new constitu- 
tional improvements. Its present condition needs not to be 
described. Let us look at the West Indian colonies. Wher- 
ever they are Crown Colonies, not entrusted with self-govern- 
ment, but administered by the parent State, they prosper and 
progress. In Jamaica, the people were emancipated 31 years 
ago. Every negro is a British subject in the eye ot the Con- 
stitution—as much a Briton and a citizen as any Liveryman of 
London. The island had its own charter, legislature, and 
rights of self-government. Every African had the power, if 
he had the capacity and virtue, to have risen to the highest 
honours of the State. Many persons of colour have been raised 
by nothing but their own merit, to an exalted colonial posi- 





“ present disastrous position was the result of old difficulties,” 


republic, is the only one of England’s West Indian depen. 
dencies which has broken up society to, its depths—that has 
effected an entire disruption of the social compact—that has 
revolted against authority—that is only saved from murderoug 
anarchy by a military despotism, and which, if the 13,000 
white inhabitants were now to leave it, would relapse at Once 
into jungle, Vondoo, Obeah, and wholesale assassination, It 
is a melancholy fact that wherever in the Colonies of Eng. 
land there exists self-government—that is, republicanism— 
there exists also distracted counsels, confusion, and the ele. 
ments of disruption. Our British American neighbours haye 
had hard battles to fight, and have not unfrequently expe. 
rienced almost a dead lock in legislation. Then again, 
at the Cape, in Australia, Van Dieman’s Land, and New 
Zealand there is self-government. The confusion of parties 
the half-yearly dissolutions of the Legislature, the chronic 
changes of administration render the existence of settled Go. 
vernment possible only by surrounding it with accidentaj 
and extraneous circumstances which render the ruin of g 
State impossible. In not one of the cases here adverted to 
had Republicanism been tested on its own merits. Boundless 
space, eminently favourable climates, a soil as fertile as its 
products are varied, abounding in the precious and usefyj 
metals, and yearly fed from Europe with the most productiye 
orders of labour—no form of Government could ruin such 
countries ; and accordingly, the Empire of Brazil, the despo. 
tism of Paraguay are eminently orderly and prosperous, 
South American Republics, indeed, there are, setting out 
with the theory of ‘liberty, equality and fraternity, having 
their universal (white) suffrage, their representative Legis. 
tures and their Presidents chosen by plébiscite—going on to 
a military usurpation, and ending in a competition of rival 
brigandage. These results do not say much for democratic 
institutions as such—and it is only surprising that anything 
so execrable could be possible when a boundless area of fer. 
tile land, capable by climate of every variety of production, 
can be had by the simple process of settling upon it. Nothing 
can be more palpable than the tact that in the New World, as 
America is called, and in what is denominated the fifth quar- 
of the globe, with all the advantages of nature, and all the as- 
sistance derived from emigration, a system of equality has in 
its results nothing more to show for itself. But to realize the 
idea of its full effects, we have to consider what it would be 
in Europe, with its dense population, its artificial state of so- 
ciety, its sensitive commerce and credit and finance, and its 
social contrasts. It was tried in France and ended in a gen- 
eral cutting of throats and a militarydespotism. In Holland, 
it lapsed, from sheer necessity, intoa monarchy. In Switzer. 
land, Republicanism is mocked and caricatured by a stringent 
and irksome cantonal tyranny. Where would consuls and 
railway stocks be, if there were, in England, a dissolution of 
Parliament every six months? How would capital and ls. 
bour and trade and shipping endure a President one way and 
a Congress violently the other? Nor is this mere fancy as 
regards England. What is now taking place at Washingtoi, 
happened to the English Commonwealth, to Cromwell and 
to the Long Parliament. Contemplate landed property when 
every adult male had a voice in the disposing of it; of debt 
and taxation when the impoverished mass were the tax im- 
posers; of justice, when suitors elected the Bench ; of peace, 
security and order, when rowdies and thieves would have 
available suffrage power in appointing the sitting magistrate, 
managing the police, acd administering corporate funds. 

In this country the masses of the electors, outaide of the great 
cities, are landholders deeply interested in the security of 
property. But in Eogland there are not three acres for every 
citizen. In Australia, the Cape, New Zealand, Natal, Tas- 
mania and in the British North American Provinces, there is 
land enough to give to each settler a whole domain, 
and at aprice which would give an acre of wheat land 
for every day’s labour. In these countries, no class could 
propose to place burdens on the toil or restrictions upon 
its use, without rousing the masterful power of a0 
order more numerous than its own. But in Eng- 
land there are 6,000,000 of heads of families and only 
350,000, landed proprietors; place each of the one class ona 
platform of complete legislative and administrative equality 
with the other, and how long would credit, capital, trust, se- 
curity—the conditions of profitable trade and commerce—sur- 
vive? Would not confidence in the stability of social order 
speedily come to an end? Such reasoning as this is founded 
upon the most certain springs of human action. Kings, 80 
long as they had the power, robbed and murdered and taxed 
and oppressed, to the utter ruin of social progress. Nobles, 
and even Ecclesiastics, while the feudal system prevailed, 


took 
The stort and simple plan, 


That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. 
In this respect we do not assume the wage-receiving classes to 
be better or worse than the other orders of society. We but 
argue—what is incapable of successful denial—that where ab- 
solute self-government and purely democratic institutions 
prevail, the difficulties of successful administration and wise 
legislation palpably increase—that the existing predicament 
of these United States and of England’s Colonies conclusively 
prove it—and that wherever a people are governed by a nu- 
merical majority, the lowest and most ignorant must necessa- 
rily reign supreme, unchecked by the most virtuous, uncon- 
trolled by the property and intelligence, and uncounselled by 
the wisdom, experience and genius of its best citizens. The 
radical defects of Republican institutions are concealed by the 





tion. Yet Jamaica, self-governed, as open and free as any 


boundless resources and the fortuitous advantages of the coun- 
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== which the experiment is being tried, and will become 
daily more apparent as population becomes more dense and 
jand is more accessible. ° 


Mr, Watkin, M.P., on Reeiprocity, 

After carefully reading over Mr Watkin’s speech, delivered 
jn the House of Commons on the 17th ult., we cannot wonder 
st the apparent amusement his inconsistent statements afforded 

* pis colleagues. In fact, the disingenuousness of these remarks 
t to one perfectly familiar with the 
tone and temper of American mind during the past few years, 
than it is possible for them to be toa resident Briton, 
Mr. Watkin, 986 matter of course, goes back to the fish- 
troubles prior to 1854—which were so happily settled by 
Lord Elgin—and then blames Lord Russell’s government for 
pot sending & plenipotentiary to obtain a renewal of the 
Treaty in place of “permitting certain gentlemen to go to 
Washington to negotiate on their own account,” and adds 
that, “Beginning with the year, ever to be remembered, 
when Her Majesty’s eldest son went across the Atlantic, in 
the latter portion of 1860, down to the 23d of November, 1864, 
there was never & week, certainly never a month, during 
which it would not have been possible, if proper means had 
been taken, to initiate negotiations which would probably 
have led to a satisfactory settlement of the question:” and he 
instances the readiness of the U. 8. Government to deal with 
the “slave trade on the coast of Africa,” in proof of bis asser- 
tion—in which comparison we must say that wecan see little 


jg even more apparen' 


amilitude. 


The hon. gentleman must have forgotten the agitation of 
1958-9 against the treaty, and the attempt at abrogation prior 
He must also impugn the fact that a high 
tariff and protection administration has ruled at Washington 
ever since the beginning of 1861, whose every theory of doc- 
trine is opposed to free trade, either under special treaty or 
general law. In fact, further on in his speech, Mr. Watkin 
is obliged to admit that when the U. 8. authorities were ap- 
proached bythe provincial de!egates on the subject ofa renewal, 
that “a majority of the committee decided that they would not 
sccept a treaty with Canada except upon such terms as would 
practically have excluded the great bulk of the Canadian 
products from the markets of the United States ;” and not- 
withstanding the delegates ‘‘ proposed to agree that whatever 
internal taxes might be put upon particular articles the same 
should be imposed upon similar commodities in Canada, so 
that no fayours should be extended to the Canadians which 
were not enjoyed by the people of the United States,” the 
negotiations proved a complete failure. Finally, this consis- 
tent Parliamentary logician undertakes to show that the 
U.S. have come'to believe “ that this country (England) would 
not much object to the doctrine of annexation being put in 
practice,” and adds that “ by the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government had taken, the annexationist and protectionist 
parties in the United States had been fanned into importance.” 
After quoting from Consul General Potter, Telegraph 
manager Wood, and fossil Derby’s blue-book, on the acquisi- 
tion of Vancouver’s Island, he proceeds to state that “ twelve- 
months ago a state of things existed between the people of 
the Canadian provinces and the United States which was 
highly to be encouraged, containing as it did the elements of 
peace. But now, through the termination of these engage- 
ments, a state of things had;/grown up charged with the ele- 


to its limitation. 


ments of war.” 


Now, with all due deference to this eminent authority 
(on railways), we beg to say that if the closing quotatlons 
were |exactly reversed, their purpcrt would be much 
nearer the truth, and we would suggest that Mr. Wat- 
kin’s forte is not the negotiation of difficult Treaties, and that 
it would be much safer to leave the matter in the hands of 
the Government, which—aided by the councils of the pro- 
Vincial authorities and the loyalty and attachment of the 
British American people—will find little difficulty in, not 
only disproving the bombastic Potter’s prognostications, but 
eventually insecuring a Treaty, on the -basis of mutual inte- 
Test and lasting peace without humiliation. 


Few cis-Atlantic Britishers but would remember that Thurs- 
day last was the birthday of their beloved Queen. Although but 
little notice was taken of the day here—a circumstance which 
We much regret—we see by our Provincial exchanges that the 
exuberant loyalty of the British North American Colonists was 
more than usually copious. 


where the excursionists could revel in the limpid waters of the 
Georgian Bay. There was a review of troops here also ; several 
Volunteer regiments occupying the sod with the 47th Regiment 
and a Battery of Royal Artillery. Major-General Napier, com- 
Manding in Upper Canada, reviewed the assembled soldiery. 

At Galt, in Upper Canada, the exuberance of loyalty was the 
- Two men were killed by the accidental 
discharge of a cannon which they were feeding. There were also 
three minor casualties, sufficiently annoying to the sufferers and 
Proving the necessity for the employment of persons skilled in 
the use of fire-arms on such occasions. 


cause of a ead accident. 








In Montreal there was a grand review of troops by Sir John 
Michel, Commanding H. M. Forces in Canada. Hamilton was 
not behind, nor were Quebec, London or Kingston. 

Even at the enterprising Queen City of Chicago British 
residents were not backward in evincing spirit and loyalty. 
We read glowing accounts of a cricket match, which 
came off on the Prairie near the city, before hundreds 
of spectators; and of the occasion being enlivened by 
a band of music, playing “ God Save the Queen,” “ Rule Britan- 
nia,” and “ Hail Columbia,” together with other familiar airs. 

In the evening the Canadian Society is said to have given their 
first annual dinner, and did not fail to blend the toasts of “ the 
Queen,” “the Governor-General,” ‘‘the President,” “Army,” 
“Navy,” and the “Canadian Volunteers,” with the remembrance 
of “ Canada our home,” with their feasting. And at the cricket- 
ers’ supper, at the, St. George’s Hall, expressions of loyalty and 
fidelity to good “ Victoria” were not wanting in enthusiasm. 
Every succeeding year seems to prove how much beloved is 
our gracious Queen. Indeed every British subject has good rea- 
son to be proud of her to whom he owes allegiance. As daugh- 
ter, wife, mother, none have excelled her; and in a limited 
monarchy such as Great Britain, people look far more to the rela- 
tive and domestic virtues in their Sovereign than to any grand 
display of power or wisdom. Long may she reign, to gladden 
us all, whether at home or abroad ; and when she is taken from a 
loving people may her mantle descend on one possessing in as 


large a measure her wisdom and virtue ! ‘. 





General Winfield Seott. 
At the venerable age of eighty years, General Scott “sleeps 
the sleep that knows no waking.” He died at West Point on 
Tuesday last, and was buried there yesterday, with appropriate 
military and civic honours. An account of his long and useful 
and honourable career will be found in another column of this 
paper. The associations connected with that career are numer- 
ous and deeply impressive. General Scott, both in war and in 
peace, has been a prominent man in the eyes of his countrymen, 
and ofthe world. When he was born, George the Third was 
King of England, and the American Republic had just struggled 
into being. He has lived to see his country grow to the stature 
of a first-class power in the family of nations, conquering for 
eign foes and triumphing over internal dissensions. He was a 
youth when the wars of the first Napoleon were convulsing Eu- 
rope, and he studied that warrior’s great drama of ambition and 
carnage and defeat, as it passed before the eyes of the startled 
world. But he was not merely a spectator of events: he had his 
own part to act, and History will record that he acted it with ho- 
nour. His death, at so great an age, cannot reasonably be re- 
garded asa calamity. He was “full of years.” Yet the United 
States, not less than the immediate friends of the deceased, have 
suffered a bereavement, in which they will receive universal 
sympathy. Weadd our miteto the general tribute of respect 
which is everywhere paid to the memory of the departed chief- 
tain—believing, as we do, that, in the words of the Resolution 
passed by the U. 8. Congress, “the exalted virtues, both public 
and private, and the wisdom, patriotism, and valour of this illus- 
trious man, in defence of his country, and the maintenance of her 
honour and glory, for more than half a century, against foreign 


gratitude and the deepest veneration of the American people.” 





Lady Cunard. 
In the Albion of 13th May, 1865, we alluded to the decease cf Sir 
Samuel Cunard, Baronet, so well known as the original projector 
and successful conductor of the magnificent line of Atlantic 
steamships which still bears his name. He died full of years and 


Saturday, of Mary, the amiable wife of Sir Edward Cunard, the se- 


to her family, beloved by all her dependants, Lady Cunard will be 


hearts. 





Editorial Changes. 


which paper he has been the managing editor for some time past 





ENGLISH OPERA, 





and domestic enemies, in war and in peace, claims the liveliest 


Mr. Draper’s brief seaason of English Opera was successfully 
inaugurated at the new French Theatre—which is described below 
, —on Monday evening last. The audience was large and the per- 
mailway ; and a monster one of 14 crammed cars to Collingwood, | formance was entirely satisfactory. Mr. Julius Eichberg’s opera, 
“The Doctor of Alcantara” was sung, with great spirit and ef- 
fect. It has not hitherto been well known to the musical public | elected, while the opposition have not yet elected a member. 
of New York—albeit sung a hundred times in Boston—but it will | —_—— n ( 
assuredly now establish itself in popular favour here. It has a me vans a = market —_— — a 
comic plot, thickly studded with agreeable incidents that keep can ' eee ad P 
the rc occupied; its characters are ‘individualized, and its| Patch states that La Minerce publishes the announce- 
music abounds in pleasing melodies. The action paeses in the 
house of Doctor Paracelsus, in Alcantara, and is comprised in two 
acts. The Doctor is a senile person, of the stupidly learned kind, | ment for the general fortification of the coast. 
and the work illustrates his perplexities. His wife, his daughter,)|The Queen has written an autograph letter to the King of 
and their maid-servant are the women of the piece, and the intro-| Prussia in the interests of peace.————It was said that 


the mischief that ensues, in the antiquated, nervous, and fussy 
physician’s household. A portion of the dialogue is conducted 
in prosespeech. We forbear to detail the incidents of the piece, 
because that prolixity would be tedious to such readers as have 
seen and heard the opera, and might chance to mar a pleasure 
that is yet in store for such readers as have not yet acquainted 
themselves with its charms. 1t will doubtless be repeated. Mr. 
Eichberg deserves cordial praise for his merry, modest, and ge- 
nuine work. He possesses a fine sense of mirth, and the power 
to express it in music. Tho “good-night” to Senor Barthazar, in 
the second act, is a stroke of the very richest order of humour. 
The opera was well sung, a8 we have said, on Monday, and was 
repeated on Wednesday, and again last evening. Miss Caroline 
Richings, who is always welcome, appeared as Inez. The cast 
further indicates the strength of the company, introducing, as it 
does, Mrs. Mozart as Donna Lucrezia, Miss Zelda Harrison as 
Isabella, Edward Seguin as Doctor Paracelsus, George F. Ketchum 
as Senor Barthazar, William Castle as Carlos, the basket adven- 
turer, Mr. H. C. Peakes as Don Pomposo, and James Peakes and 
Mr. Danks as Perez and Sancho, the porters. These porters, by 
the way, have a particularly ludicrous duet, in the first act, which 
is one of the happy touches of the composer’s singularly felici- 
tous art. The “Doctor of Alcantara” will be given 
to-night at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, are the opera nights of the 
coming week at the French Theatre. Mr. Draper’s enterprize 
deserves the amplest success, and what it deserves we trust it 
will obtain. 

The Orpheonist and Charity Children’s Singing Festival, com- 
menced yesterday, at Cooper Institute. It is organized, by Mr. 
Jerome Hopkins, on the plan of the annual festival of the sons 
of the clergy in London. Mr. Theodore Thomas directs the or- 
chestra, The exercises will be resumed to-day at 1 o’clock, and 
continued in the evening. This is an enterprize which merits the 
amplest support from the friends of musical progress in this 
country.—Blind Tom may be heard this evening at Irving Hall. 








Drama. 


THE NEW FRENCH THEATRE. 


It is pleasant to record the permanent establishment of the 
French Theatre in this city. After long wanderings and many 
vicissitudes M. M. Juignet and Drivet’s Company are at last 
comfortably, not to say sumptuously, housed, in a new theatre, 
on the north side of Fourteenth Street, a little west from the 
Sixth Avenue. The site is pleasant and easily accessible, and 
the building is neat, and appropriate to the purposes for which 
it was designed. It was planned by Mr. Saeltzer, the architect 
of the old Academy of Music, and it reproduces, in narrower 
compass, the horse-shoe model of that edifice. Its pit is com- 
modious—but one must go down stairs to get to it. Above this 
rise three tiers of seats, the first of which comprises the boxes. 
The other two are furnished with single chairs. There are the 
usual tiers of private boxes, on either side of the stage. ‘The 
ceiling is frescoed, and the walls are painted in simple and pleas- 
ing colours. Rows of lights extend along the front of each tier, 
and drop-lights depend from beneath each balcony. The stage is 
of good size, and is furnished with several neat box scenes. The 
radical fault of the theatre appears to be the awkward arrange- 
ment of the front of the house, which abounds in doors and 
intricate passages. This can be remedied, and we trust 
it will be. The theatre was opened for the first time on 
Saturday evening, and was well filled bya select audience. ‘* Les 
Alliees”’ was presented—not the original of “Bosom Friends’’ as we 
carelessly stated, last week, that piece being based upon “ Nos 
Intimes ;’ but the original of a piece called “A Lesson in 
Love,” which has been done in England, but never acted here, 
It passed off very smoothly, and was succeeded by a sparkling 


honours. We have now to chronicle the premature death, on last | little opera bouffé, called ‘‘ Les Rendezvous Bourgeois.” These 


pieces introduced M. M. Chamolin, Larmet, Chol, Rossean, De- 


cond baronet. Kind and gentle to every one, accomplished in | ligne, Hanndoff, and H. Fontenay, and Mmes Larmet, Bergeon, 
those departments of culture which best become her sex, devoted | Solange, Hinry, and Potel. The efliciency of the company may 


be inferred from these names. Moliere’s “ Tartuffe’”’ was acted on 


greatly missed and deeply deplored. The funeral took place at | Tuesday, and met with great favour. To-night “‘ L’Aieule” will 
Trinity Church, N.Y., on Tuesday last, when a very large number of | be given. M. M. Juignet and Drivet are to be warmly congratu- 
mourners followed her remains to their resting place. The burial | lated on the successful commencement of thcir season. The es- 
service was a choral one, and Croft’s beautiful service was rendered | tablishment of the French Theatre in this community, if only the 
by the choir. A family of seven children remain, to lament the| enterprize be conducted with due regard to taste in morals as 
loss of one of the most exemplary christian mothers that ever | well as in art—which is a somewhat difficult task, considering the 
lived. Lady Cunard was well known in New York society and in | character of far too many of the most successful of modern French 
the provinces, and the news of her death must carry grief to many | plays—must of necessity result in benefit to the stage as well as 


pleasure to the lovers of genuine dramatic art. And this for the 
comprehensive reason that among French players, the standard 


It is now definitely announced that Mr. Charles A. Dana has left z se ad isWNature. Success therefore to the new French 

the Chicago Republican. We do not learn what will be his new si r aa ee eer 

field of labour; but it is not probable that eo active and energetic| _“ Our Mutual Friend” will be brought out at the Olympic, on 

a journalist will long remain idle.—Nearer home we hear of the Monday night. This bids fair to be the great dramatic event of 

withdrawal of Mr. Sidney Howard Gay from the N. Y. Tribune, of the summer season, which has now fairly setin. The Ravels are 
. ad ° ’ 


coming to Niblo’s next week, and Mr. John Brougham reappears 


Mr. J. R. Young, it is said, will succeed Mr. Gay.—The retirement at the Winter Garden. Those who wish to see “It is Never Too 
. J. R. . ; ’ 

At Canada’s new capital the lieges were as full of fealty as an | of Mr, Hudson from the N. Y. Herald is also announced. 
"eg is of meat. There was a grand review of troops, both regu- 


lars and volunteers, and his Excellency, Lord Monck, and bis 
ttaff, assisted. In the afternoon there were games of different Music. 
descriptions—cricket, foot-ball, la grace, &c. Excursions also to 
neighbouring villas, and other modes of jollification. 

Her Majesty’s 47th birthday was also well honoured at To- 
Tonto. There were excursions to the Falls by both steamboat and 


Late to Mend,” at Wallack’s, must improve their opportunities 
during the coming week, since Mr. Dan Bryant, in Irish comedy, 
is to inaugurate the summer season at that theatre, on the 11th 
inst. Elsewhere, the local theatrical horizon is sleepily serene 
as becomes the rosy month of June. 

MERCUTIO. 





Facts and Fancies. 


We observe that the New Brunswick electors, thus far, are 
all going one way. Twelve confederates have already been 


The Bank of England Directors are now charging 10 


ment that the Pope has declared himself in favour of 
confederation. —The Spanish fleet has attacked 
Callao, and been repulsed. This has led to a move- 











auction of the daughter’s suitor into the house, in a basket, makes | Prince Alfred would be made Duke of Edinburgh and Earl 
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of Kent, on the Queen’s hirthday————Madame ' Lind- 
Goldschmidt’s coming appearance, at the Dusseldorf Festiva’, 
is, we hear, to be a farewell one. Queen has made 
large. purchases of Irish poplin, for the wedding trousseau of 
the Princess Helena————Mr. Punch suggests as a motto 
for the Dumb Asylum, “Dumb vivimus vivamus /”——-—— 
The Bishops, in Convocation, complain that they are over- 
worked, and raise a cry for more Bishops————-Mr. Eyr 
the late Governor, left Jamaica, for England, by the packet of 
the 2nd of May. —The Very Rev. Dr. Charl 
has been nominated to the bishopric of Limerick,in the room 
of Dr. Henry Griffin, deceased. ‘The Princess 
will be married at Kew, on the 12th of June. The 
present Turkish Ambassador has been recalled, and is to be 
replaced by Cabonly-Pasha, brother-in-law of Fuad Pasha. 
———Mr. Punch gives a word in season(ing): “ Pepper’s 
Ghost raps to say that there is one item, at least. in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Budget which is not to be sneezed at.”. 
Derby of this year was won by Mr. R. Sutton’s Lord 
the Bribery colt being second, and Rustic third.———— 
“ Alcazar,” of Thérésa notoriety, was to be reopenéd on the 
5th of May. Thérésa had been engaged to sing nightly dur- 
ing the season, for the sum of 145, francs. Prince 
Arthur attained his 16thfyear on the 8th ult. ‘ The usual cus- 
tomary demonstrations took place——-——-A_ contemporary 
says “there ought to be some check put upon deeds, which, 
a few years ago, could only be washed away by the blood of 
the aggressor. Society ought to take this subject up, and 
when flagrant cases occur, to step in, with a mark of disap- 
probation equal to the occasion."—————The gold export 
duty is to be abolished in British Colum.bia—to the 
of the miners.———-The Queen will hold a Court at Buck- 
ingham Palace, on the 19th of Jane.——-——The last words 
of Queen Marie-Amelie are said to have been “ Je suis mieux.” 
————Mr. Colin Cameron, of Glenmoraig, Argyleshire, has 

















been appointed piper to Prince Alfred.—————T he Royal 8o- 
ciety Musicians of Great Britain lately celebra their 
128th annual anniversary. —The Li of Exeter, 89 





years of age, is said to be the oldest living graduate of Oxford. 
He took his degree in 1795. The widow of the late 
Rev. John Keble has followed her lamented husband. She 
died at Bournemouth, on the 11th ult., in her 60th year. 
The London Atheneum indulges in the following good bit of 
criticism: ‘‘ As Mr. Moore candidly confesses that he is no 
poet, and as we quite agree with him, it would be useless to 
criticise or quote his effusions.”——-——-A marriage is an- 
nounced to take place between Duke Adalbert de Montmo- 
rency and Mile. Carmen Aguado de Las Marismas.———— 
The game of baccarat has been suppressed by the police in 
several of the Paris clubs. —-A London paper says: 
“The outbreak of cholera last year was very peculiar. As 
‘was pointed out at the time, its manifestations were sparodic. 
One town felt the disease in its full malignity, while another 
at no great distance was entirely exempt from attack.” 
The Princess of Wales will hold a Drawing Room, 
by command of the Queen, at St. James’s Palace, on the 9th 
inst. A Coroner’s inquest on the remains of the firemen 
killed at the burning uf the Academy of Music, has reported 
“ that the deceased, David B. Waters and Peter Walsh,came 
to their death by burns received while in the discharge of 
their duty as firemen at the fire in the Academy of Music, 
in Fourteenth-st.; on the night of the 2ist of May, 1866.” 
—On the 5th of March, the number of cattle was, in 
Great Britain 4,785,846; in Ireland 3,493,414; in adjoining 
islands 37,700; total, 8 316,960. There were also, together, 
25,794,708 sheep, and 3,800,399 pigs —————The Porte has 
ordered all the regiments of the Turkish army to be raised to 
their full strength, and has called out 12,000 men of the re- 
serve. —Switzerland will call out a body of 15,000 men 
for the protection of her southern frontiers in case of war. 
———-—Furioso was the name given to the boy Beethoven 
by his school-fellows. —The garotte has found its way 
to Alexandria. ——-The publisher of the Melbourne Ar- 
gus has been summoned for libel upon the Chief Secretary. 
He was denied the privilege of defence by counsel, and put 
into a damp cell. Why a damp cell ?—-———-—The Notting- 
ham election resulted in the return of Mr. Bernal Osborne 
and Lord Amberley. Severe famine prevails at Bhoo- 
tan.——-——The director of the Zoological Gardens, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, has received a tiger cat, from Count Ben- 
tivoglio, French consul-general at Smyrna. The handsome 
animal comes from Mecca, and is quite tame.-—-———-—The 
new Irish marriage Bill proposes that all marriages shall be 
equally legal, whether performed by a clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church or a Roman Catholic priest. ——The 
author of Adam Bede has written a novel called “ Felix Holt, 
the Radical,”-_————Mr. Lascelles, tory, has been returned 
M. P. for Northallerton. The piano-forte player to 
the King of Hanover is, like his sovereign, totally blind. His 
name is Labor.— The yachting season which is now 
about commencing, promises to be one of great activity. The 
yachts achenging to the New York Squadron have emerged 
from their winter quarters in New London, and the owners 
are making active preparations for the forthcoming regattas. 
A number of them—the Fietwing, Haze, Sylvia, Calypso, 
Rambler, Magic, and L’ Hirondelle—have been repaired and re- 
turnished. —At a recent Court the Queen is reported to 
have worn a black silk dress, with a train trimmed with 
chenille and crape, and a Mary Queen of Scots’ cap, with a 
long veil, the cap ornamented with large pearls. Also, four 
rows of large pearls round the neck, and pearl and diamond 
brooches, the riband and the star of the Order of the Garter, 
and the Victoria and Albert Order.—— The Herefora 
Election Committee has declaied Messrs. Baggallay and Clive 
duly elected. ——St. Petersburg journals say that the in- 
vestigation into the attempt on the Czar’s life has shown that 
it was not the act of a wild and single enthusiast, but the re- 
sult of a conspiracy, which includes numerous accomplices. 
The members of the Royal Academy have voted to 

keep the number of Academicians to forty-two. Mr. 
Robert Bage, for upwards of twenty years Treasurer of the 
St. George’s Society, has, we notice, become First President 
of the Great Western Life Insurance Company._————“ If 
you wish to appear agreeable in society,” said Talleyrand, 
‘you must consent to be taught many things which you 
know already.” —---—Steam omnibuses are, it is said, to be 
established in Paris. The company proposes to run from 
the Champs de Mars to the Bastille, making six halts. 
—The postage of some of the British public depart- 
ments is enormous; for the present ay the following 
sums are asked on that account: Admiralty £19,000; Colon- 
ial Offices, £14,600; Foreign Office, nearly £14,000; Inland 
Revenue Office, £13,000; War Office, £28,0000dd. The science 
and art department asks an increase of nearly £500 in this 
item. -—A philosophical cabman thus spoke of the sec- 
tion over which his wheels make their tracks: “If you run 
over @ youngster down here,” said he, “ the folks don’t say 
nothin’, kase they got more children, and no wittles for em; 
























































blest if a mob ain’t after you in two minits !"————Mr. 
Capper has carried the election at Sandwich. The 
population of Pekin, which is believed to have been much 
spaquersted. is now given at 1,200,000.- Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Nicol, Mr. W. F. Yeames, Mr. Pettie (painters), Mr. 
Durham (sculptor), and Mr. G. Street (architect), have been 
elected Associates of the Royal Academy of arts.————— 
The British steamship Union, from Liverpool, has arrived 
in New York bay. e lost on the e thirty-three, 
most of them by cholera.— —Mr. Durham’s statue of 
the Queen, intended for the front tower of the Record Of- 
fice, is finished, and will be immediately raised to its perma- 
nent place————Dion has beaten Deery, and a Canadian 
is now the billiard champion of the United States. It 
is said to be the intention of the Prince of Wales to have 
a marine residence at Folkestone.——-——Congress Hall at 
has been destroyed by fire. The d in 

















The| bullion, in the Bank of England per last advises, was 


is £832,335, whilst the increase in private securities amounted 
to £10,099,042. The circulation bad increased £3,776,600. 
Private deposits had improved £5.105,185; but the reserve— 
notes and coin—had declined £4,608,235. The latter is now 
reduced to £1,202,810, and the notes alone to £730,830. 





Obituary. 


Lizut.-Gen. Wixrietp Scort, U. 8. A.—General Scott 
died at West Point, N. Y., on the 29th ult, in the 80th year of 
hisage. He was born at Petersburgh, Va., June 13th, 1786. 
Destined for the legal profession, and regularly trained there- 


°Y | for, he left the bar at the age of twenty-two, and entered the 


federal army, in 1808, as a captain of artillery. He —- 
into difficulties, falling out with Gen. Wilkinson, and being 
suspended from duty. Shortly after the breaking out of the 
war with England, in 1812, he was promoted to a lieutenant- 
colonelcy, and began these services on the Northern frontier 
in which he so distinguished himself, and of which he was 
ever justly proud. He was made prisoner at Queenstown, 
but soon exchanged, and made a Colonel. He was Adju- 
tant-General of Dearborn’s army, and had a prominent part 
in the taking of Fort George. Subsequently he served under 
Wilkinson. Made a Brigadier General early in 1814, he 
formed a corps d’élite, infantry and artillery, drilling it him- 
self at Buffalo, and causing it to become as perfect a force as 
ever was seen on this continent. This force, under his lead, 
fought with eminent bravery ané discipline at Chippewa and 
Bridgewater, two brilliant battles, in the latter of which Gen. 
Scott was badly wounded, so that he could serve no more 
during the war. He was made Major General, and President 
Madison asked him to take charge of the War Department, 
but he declined the offer. He went to Europe in 1815, and 
was in Paris in the summer of that year, when it was held by 
the armies of the Allies. He was engaged in the usual rou- 
tine employment of his profession after his return home, for 
many years. In 1832, when the nullification dispute threat- 
ened to lead to civil war, Gen. Scott was sent to Charleston 
by President Jackson, and his course gave entire satisfaction 
to the federal government. He was employed in several In- 
dian wars—that with the Sacs and Foxes, and those with the 
Creeks and the Seminoles. 

The Canadian troubles that began in 1837 led to his being 
employed on the Northern frontier ence more, though his 
mission was to be one of peace; and also in Maine, with re- 
ference to the boundary dispute. In 1847, he took command 
of that force which the United States, then at war with 
Mexico, sent against Vera Cruz. That place was taken on 
the 26th of March, and Gen, Scott led his army toward the 
Mexican capital. April 18th he fought and won the battle of 
Cerro Gordo, Gen. Santa Anna commanding the Mexicans. 
Jalapa, Perote, and Puebla were soon taken; and at Puebla 
the American army halted, to prepare for further operations, 
for almost three months. August 7th the advance was re- 
newed, the army being less than 11,000 strong. It arrived 
before the city of Mexico on the 10th. A series of brilliant 
operations followed, during which the battles of Churubusco 
and Chepultepec were fought and won, resulting in the tak- 
ing of Mexico on the 14th of September. These operations 
attracted the attention of the world to General Scott. His 
reputation was established as a great commander. After his 
return to the United States, Gen. Scott was commander of the 
United States army, a post he had held since 1841. He was 
made Lieutenant-General by brevet in 1855, and it was in- 
tended that the rank should not survive him, an arrangement 
which circumstances set aside. He was sent to the North- 
west coast, on the Pacific, in 1859, when a dispute had there 
broken out between the American authorities and those of 
Great Britain, which seemed of a warlike nature ; but through 
his exertions the dispute was arranged to the satisfaction of 
both parties, and peace preserved. 

General Scott took an interest in politics, and was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency of the U.8., in 1852, by the Whig 
party, which, however was defeated at the polls. He was at 
the head of the army when the civil war broke out, but was 
infirm in health and no longer capable of directing an active 


-campaign. But he was frequently in consultation with the 


Cabinet and military authorities at Washington. On the 3d 
of March, 1861, he addressed to Mr. Seward a note of advice, 
in which he urged him, as the pee chief member of the 
new Cabinet, to throw off the old designation of Republicans 
and assume that of the Union party ; to adopt the Crittenden 
Compromise, and to collect the im duties outside the 
ports of which the Government had lost the command, or 
else to blockade them. He wanted no war in any case, and 
concluded with these words: “Say to the seceded States— 
‘ Wayward sisters, depart in peace.’” 

He left his command at the close of 1861, visited Europe, 
but returned at the time of the Trent difficulties. Most of the 
remainder of his life was spent in preparing an autobiography, 
which was published in New York in 1864. The General 
was, physically, of almost gigantic stature, powerful and well 
proputions® Tame, and dignified aspect. He was universal- 
ly respected for his sterling virtues no less than for his pub- 
ike services. ‘ 

Gen. Scott was married, in 1816,to Miss Mayo of Rich- 
mond, Va., who died in Rome in 1862. 


At Southsea, Maj. Griffin, late of Royal Marines.—At a 
E. Metcalfe, Esq., Capt. H. M.’s (late) 48th Regt., Madras N.1., 
Asst. Rest.-Councillor Prince of Wales’ Island.—In London, 
Louisa, Baroness de Lagos.—At Torquay, W. H. Harvey, M. D., 
Prof. of Botany in the University of Dublin —At Kurrachee, 
Scinde, Lieut. F. BE. Wilson, 95th Regt.—On board the ¥ 
on passage home from the West Coast of Africa, E. Bridge, Capt. 
R. &.—At Windsor Castle, Capt. J. Dougies, M. K., late 45th 
Regt.—In London, Wilkinson Mathews, Esq., Q.C.—In London, 
Sir J. W. Drummond of Hawthornden, ete.—In London, Gen. Sir 
William Cator, K.C.B,—At Ardres, France, Samuel Smith, Esq., 
M.R.C.S.Eng., in the 92nd year of his age, formerly Surgeon to 
Forces of H. M. George the Third.—At Spanish Town, Jamaica, 





but you jist run over a goat or a kid, or a sow or a pig, and 





W. R. Myers, Esq., (Secretary to the Executive Committee, and 


Clerk to the Privy Council of the Government 
Holloway, Mr. 2 at Bie of = 7 Ja neath At 
enti e a rom his horse, at 4 
Queensland, H. G. F. Cotgrave, late of HM's indies gee ore 
Ashfield, Wavertree, T. Foreman, Esq., Comptroller of wit 
Customs, Liverpool.—Near Peterborough, Rev. William aya! 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordiaary to the Queen.—At Belvedere, k mB, 
Sir Brook Kay, Bart.—Near Plumstead, Dep.-Asst.-Sup ene 
Clark, Military Store Staff—M. Balanque, the original aN 
pheles of Gounod’s “ Faust.” He sang in London as Signor B 
anchi.—The Duchess de Perigord. Fifty-nine years ago she u 
married to Charles de Talleyrand, Duke de Perigord. She bg 
the mother of the Prince de Chalais, and of Count de Talle hey 
Perigord—In New York, Dr. H. G. Cox, a well known physician 
—At Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Dr. . Hi. Pise, Roman’ Gaga 
Priest.—John Critchly Prince, the poet.—In London Ca) ¥; 
Douglas, Military Knight of Windsor, late of 45th Regt, °'?* ¢: 





Arup. 


Avstaian Gun-Corton.—A few years ago the Austris 
Government appointed Col. Lenk, one of their artille = 
cers, to carry on a course of experiments on wun-cotton with 
a view to ascertain its applicability to military purposes, Th 
results were so satisfactory that the gunpowder-makers ie 
seeing risk to their trade, contrived that the magazine of gp, 
ton should blow up, and so put an end to the experiment, 
Our own Government then took up the question ; a comyjt. 
tee was appointed to investigate it, with the President of the 
Royal Society as chairman ; Col. Lenk, sanctioned by the ay. 
thorities of Vienna, came to England to communicate infor. 
mation; the Committee worked so perseveringly that, as Gen 
Sabine stated in his last anniversary address to the Royal gp. 
ciety, they demonstrated that for small arms gun-cotton ig 
greatly to be preferred to gunpowder; and the gun-cottoy 
manufactory at Stowmarket became busier than ever. It now 
appears that, with war in prospect, the Austrian Government 
have recalled Col. Lenk, and ordered him to prepare an enor. 
mous quantity of gun-cotton. He sent a large order to Stow. 
market, but was answered that it would take six months to 
execute; consequently a manufactory must be immediately 
set on foot near Vienna, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the gunpowder-makers. There can be no doubt that with 
gun-cotton ammunition troops would have an important ad. 
vantage over those supplied with ordinary cartridges; and it 
may be for this reason that the Italian Government are, as we 
hear, making large preparations of gun-cotton. Besides jt, 
suitability for small arms, the cotton is said to be particularly 
serviceable for mining purposes and explosions under water, 
—Atheneum. 

The whole cost of the Bhootan war, from its commence. 
ment up to February last, is computed at £280,000.—M,j. 
Gen. Ainslie and Capt. Coventry, A. D.C., sailed lately in the 
Shannon, for Barbadoes.——By the death of Lieut.-Gen. Raw. 
dor, Col. F. D. George, C.B., becomes a major-general.-— 
The pensions for distinguished or meritorious service, vacant 
by the appointment of Gens, Walker and Colcomb to regts, 
ani the death of Colonel Bourchier, have been bestowed upon 
Maj-Gen. Atherley, late of the 920d —, and now 
commanding a brigade at Malta, Col. Tidy, commanding st 
Colchester, and Lieut.-Col. Conran, commanding the troops 
on the West Coast-of Africa.——The Ovi gives a few facts 
with regard to the French Army, which may be of interest. 
The general belief that the vacancies in its ranks are filled by 
the conscription is erroneous. In 1864-65 the numerical 
strength of the French army was 408,465 men, amongst whom 
there were :—Volunteers, 16,853 ; re-engaged men (after dis- 
charge) originally drawn in conscription, 18,240; re-engaged, 
before liberation, 105,484; making a total of 139,577 men ab- 
solutely serving as volunteers in the ranks—about 34 per cent. 
of the whole army.——The JZurkaru says that there are at 
present fifty-three vacancies on the Bengal, eleven on the Ma- 
dras, and twenty-one on the Bombay Medical Establishments, 
making @ total of not less than eighty-five. The deficiency 
in Bengal will, however, be reduced to thirty-three by the 
mee ae appointment of twenty candidates now at Net- 

, and it is proposed to hold an examination in March next 
for fifty appointments tothe Indian medica) service.—Lieut. 
W. H. Hill, ist W. I. Regt., has sold his commission and re- 
tired from the service. Quartermaster 8. Haden, late 6ih 
Ft., has been appointed Quartermaster 16th Ft., v. J. Winter, 
superseded. 








Navy. 


Ret. Comm. J. N. Purches has been chosen by the Admi- 
raity to receive the naval pension lately held by Commander 
W. P. Newenham, deceased.—Ret. Capt. F. Patten has been 
selected by the Duke of Somerset to be the recipient of the 
pension lately held by Rear-Adml. William Radcliffe—la 
consequence ot the recent retirement and improved prospects 
of the senior captains in the Navy, -we understand that Capt. 
Osborn, R. N., C. B., has tendered his resignation of his sp- 
poiatment in the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, and re 
turns to England next October——Mr. George Turner, mat 
ter shipwright at Woolwich Dockyard, is about to be super: 
annuated, after 50 years of Government service.—The Par- 
taloon, 11, had by accounts from Bombay, dated the 13th of 
April, been despatched to the Persian Gulf, to watch over 
British interests which, in the disturbed state of Affghanistan 
and adjoining countries, might be affected.——An Italian en- 
gineer, Signor Giustiniani, has presented to the French Gov- 
ernment a model of a very curious and ingenious submarine 
boat, and the latter has directed a special commission to ¢x4- 
mine and report upon it.——Prince Alfred has joined the 
Royal Navy Club of 1765, and presented to its charity twenty- 
five guineas.—It was originally intended to despatch the 
armour-plated ship Favourite, 10, 2,094 tons, and 250 officers 
and men, to the Pacific station, but it has been deemed expe- 
dient to alter her course, and she is now on her way to join 
the Squadron on the North American coast, under the orders 
of Vice-Adml. Sir J. Hope. 


APporInTMENTS.—Rear-Admirals : G. Ramsay, C.B., to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the South-east Coast of America station, ¥ 
the Hon. C. G. J. B. Elliott, prom to be Vice-Adml; E. Omman- 
ney to be a Conservator of the Thames, v Capt Inglefield, a 
Captain: J. C. Wilson to Narcissus, y Camp ell. —Lieutenas A : 
H. T. Gammell to Narcissus, as Flag-Lieut to ReerAde 
Domeng C. B.; J. R. D. Cooper to Donegal; E. F. Keppel to 
Peart, 1; H. J. Hesketh to Amazon; C. Wodehouse to Jason, 
M. J. Dunlop to Pearl ; J. B. Mitchell to Spider, as Lieut-Comm, 
yv Kennedy, prom; A. C. Curtis to Terrible ; T. M. Cam ~e 
St, George, for service in the Coast guard; G. H. N. Noe } 
Princess Royal; G. R. Heneage to Bellerophon; ¥. J. Easther, F- 
W. E. Kuper, and G. 0. Moore to Jason; W. T. Down to 4 
let ; ae to Asia; F. W. Edwards to. Orontes as hg 
Duke ellington.—Paymasters : W. Harris to be : 
Adml Ramsay; J. T. Guster to Spiteful.—Surgeons, Btaff-Surgem™. : 
Dr. J.J. Crawford to Trincomalee ; J. T. Gabriel to a ix 4 
W.H. Lloyd to Jason,—Engineers: J. J. Shearman and C, Mche 
ner to Pearl; G, H. Breton and T, Rose to Jason. 
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New Publications. 


The time bas not yet come for writing a history of the 
civil war. The events of that great contest are still too re- 
cent, The passions aroused by it have not yet entirely sub- 

Faction has still a voice, and is able to make itself 
peard in history. Yet narratives of the four years of war 
through which this Republic has passed, with so much power 
and 80 much suffering, are liberally poured forth from the in- 
gustrious press. Two of them have just attracted our notice. 
the first—a Pictorial History of the War for the Union—is 

hed by Mr. B. W. Hitchcock, of this city. It fills two 
volumes, of five hundred pages each, and is copiously illus- 
trated with wood-cuts, Beginning with the attack on Fort 
Sumter, it narrates the incidents of the war down to the time 
of the surrender of General Lee. All the important battles 
are described, both by land and water, and, though couched 
in concise language, the history does not lack in important 
details. One of its sterling merits is that it seems to 
sim at impartiality. There is little evidence of pre- 
judice in its views of policy or its estimates of 

s. Its author seems to have laboured, in 
a fair spirit, to write a popular account of the war, suited to 
the multitude of readers; and, so far as we can judge, the 
effort has been successful. The book is not without 
errors of fact and defects of style; yet, of its kind, 
it is the best narrative of the Civil War that we 
pave chanced to examine.—The second work to which we 
have made allusion is Mr. B. J. Lossing’s Pictorial History of 
the Civil War in the U. 8. of America, the first volume of 
which has just been published, by Mr. G. W. Childs, of Phi- 
ladelphia. Mr. Lossing is well known as a pleasant writer, 
by his “ Field Book of the Revolution.” His present work will 
extend his reputation. Itis smoothly and vigorously written, 
and is full of interest, Mr. Lossing, howbeit, is not devoid of 

“wrath and partiality.” He views events through the me- 
dium of emotion as well as judgment, and thus his History 
lacks the quality of coldness that is desirable in a chronicle 
of facts. It isa good book, however, and is handsomely il- 
lustrated. 


Cities express their character in their architecture. The 
appearance of splendid buildings, therefore, marks the growth 
of taste. New York city has no lack of costly edifices, but it 
is only of late that its architecture has begun to evince liberal 
taste and culture, as well as liberal expenditure. The pro- 
gress thus begun is, we believe, destined to continue and to 
broaden. One proof is before us as we write—a little pamph- 
let, namely, comprising a picture and a written description of 
the grand hotel which is to be erected by Mr. Cranston, on 
Fifth Avenue, opposite to the entrance of the Central Park. 
The hotel will extend over an area of 84,000 superficial feet, and 
will be, if it correspond to the plan set forth, alike magnifi- 
centand commodious. Messrs. Bryant and Gilman are the 
atchitects who have supplied the plans, and who will super- 
intend the work. Mr. Cranston proposes to organize a stock 
company, and to have the Hotel erected immediately. It 
will be seven stories high, including the basement, will 
becrowned with the high Mansard roof,and will contain 
nearly nine hundred rooms. We have not space for a de- 
tailed description of the proposed building; but we cannot 
forbear saying that if it “keep the word of promise to the 
eye,” it will be a noble addition to such treasures of archi- 
tecture as New York already possesses. The pamphlet de- 
scribing it is privately circulated. 





A valuable book, well printed, comes to us from the press 
of Messrs. Hurd and Houghton. It is entitled A Brief Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, and is the compilation of the Rev. 
Charles Hale, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 
It has attracted a great deal of attention in the English 
press, and been much praised. Mr. W. A. Wheeler—whose 
“Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction” was some time 
since noticed with merited praise in these columns—has made 
certain corrections in and additions to Mr. Hale’s work; and 
the result is a valuable compendium of knowledge, giving 
the names of numerous persons of distinction in the history 
of the world, together with the years of their birth and death, 
80 arranged and printed as to be caught at a glance whenever 
occasion arises for reference. 





As an evidence of the growth of an important scientific in- 
terest in this country, we note the recent establishment, in 
New York, of the American Journal of Numismatics, a month- 
ly magazine, the first number of which has just appeared. 
Numismatics and Archeology are the subjects which it illus- 
trates, and it will be the bulletin of the American Numisma- 
tic and Archeological Society. Mr. Frank H. Norton, Libra- 
Tian of the Brooklyn Mercantile Library, is its editor, and he 
contributes to the first number an appropriate and instructive 
article on Numismatics and Archeology, considered as aids to 
History, Other suitable articles complete the work, an im- 
portant department of which is that of “ Notes and Queries.” 


Messrs, H. A. Heiser and Sons, of this city, have put forth’a 


neat little pocket volume, for financiers, called American Gold 


Quotations, It gives the rates at which gold was quoted here, 
in 1862-3-4 and 5, and those that have ruled thus far in 1866. 


It will thus be useful in settling mooted points, among 
financial disputants, and also as a guide to critical knowledge 


of the fluctuations of the gold market. 





BGOKS RECEIVED. 
The Crescent Monthly. No. 2......... P 


ublished at New Orleans 





History of Brighem Young and Kis Family. By Mrs. C. V. Waite. 
ay Peace For by Hurd.and Houghton. The N. Y. Social 
Science Review. Cee ee. Nos. 1 and 2, January 
and April, 1866...... Published for Simon Stern and J. K. H. Wilicoz. 





NEW MUSIC. 


“The May Waltz.” By Alfred Melon: “Oh, You Must Be A 
Lover of the Lord. Words by Dr. Watts. Music by J.N. 8: Ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Parkhurst. “Told in the Twilight.” Words by 
T. Johnson. Music by A. A. Crilley........ Horace Waters. 


—_———_@—_—___—— 
LOUIS NAPOLEON’S LIFE OF CASAR. 
Continued. 


By the destruction of the Helvetii as a power, the Celtic 
Gauls were relieved from a great danger; but others still re- 
mained, chiefly the Germans, and their king Ariovistus, who 
had received the title of “king,” and “friend of the Roman 
people” in Cesar’s own consulship, and of the Germans, 
chiefly the warlike tribe of the Suevi. These were true say- 
ages according to our ideas. Clothed in skins, disdaining 
commerce, ignorant of arts, hardy, strong, of large stature and 
of ferocious habits, they were the terror of all against whom 
they turned their arms. Fortunately for the world, they were 
almost isolated ; owning, indeed, as tributaries and neighbours, 
the Ubii, the most civilized of all the German tribes, but own- 
ing few neighbours besides. Cwsar, fearing that first Gaul 
and then Italy would be overrun by the barbarians, sent a 
message to Ariovistus, who had seized a third part of the 
territory of the Sequani as the price of a victory he had won 
for them, commanding him to stay any further irruption of 
the Germans, and to restore their hostages to the Aldui. 
Ariovistus refused in haughty terms, on which Cesar march- 
ed on Besangon, the stronghold of the Sequani, whither he 
heard that Ariovistus, now three days’ march beyond his ter- 
ritory, was direcling the march, and garrisoned the place with 
Roman troops, As usual, hostilities were preceded by nego- 
tiations; but no good came of these, and soon after was 
fought the battle which broke the power of the German 
hordes, ending in the death of Ariovistus himself, the death 
or capture of his wives and children, and the slaughter of 
80,000 men. Then Cesar, having ended two great wars in 
one campaign, placed his army in winter quarters with the 
Sequani, color the command of Labienus, while he went to 
hold assemblies in Cisalpine Gaul. 

Delivered from their enemies, the Germans and Helvetii, 
the Gauls now became afraid of Rome, and formed a danger- 
ous league among themselves, mutually exchanging hostages 
in token of good faith and loyalty, which league Cesar des- 
troyed by the victory gained on the banks of the Aisne, fol- 
lowing up his success by the capture of the town of Noviodu- 
num (Soissons), and later by that of Bratuspantium (Breteuil), 
the stronghold of the Bellovaci. 

There now comes before the reader the as episode of 
the war with the Nervii, the most warlike of all the Belgic 
tribes. The Nervii had never acknowledged Rome or the 
Romans. Savage and brave, they had bitterly reproached 
the other Belgic tribes for giving themselves to strangers and 
abjuring the virtues of their ancestors; for themselves, they 
had resolved to send no deputies, and to accept peace on no 
condition. Forming an alliance with certain neighbouring 


safety, defended by a morass and inaccessible to an army, 
which the imperial historian identifies with Mons, and as- 
sembling on the right bank of the Sadne, waited for fate and 
the Roman — Broken ground, thickly covered with 
wood, offered excellent hiding-places to the Nervii, as the 
Romans found to their cost when they arrived at their camp- 
ing-ground. Suddenly attacked by an enemy that seemed as 
if he had sprung up from the earth, at one time losing their 
standard, many of their officers,and one of their bravest 
leaders slain, the fate of the army seemed to be imminent; 
but the day was saved by the invincible energy and courage 
of Casar,and the mistake made by over-rashness in the 
beginning, in not sufficiently exploring the country, was 
gloriously amended by the success of the result. The Nervian 
army was destroyed, and the Nervian spirit broken ; so much 
80, that the women and children gave themselves up to the 
conquerors, quitting the morasses where they had taken 
refuge, and where at least they were safe from foreign pur- 
suit. A victory over the Aduatuci, on their way to aid the 
Nervii, aad the subjugation of Armorica by P. Crassus, ended 
this brilliant campaign. Certain difficulties into which Servius 
Galba fell with the tribes under his command—the peoples 
of Chablais, and of the Lower and Upper Valais—likewise 
ended in the success of the Roman arms; a supreme effort of 
skill and courage winning a battle which left 10,000 Gauls 
dead on the field. So that everywhere the Roman eagle was 
in the ascendant, and the star of Cesar was undimmed. 

The next year saw the tremendous naval battle with the 


the maritime Gauls. While away in the Cisalpine and Illy- 
ria, Cesar received news from Crassus of a powerful league 
formed against him by the maritime states in the north-west 
of Gaul. Following the example of the Veneti, who had 
taken prisoners Quintus Velanius and T. Silius, sent to them 
by Crassus for corn and provisions, all the other tribes seized 
as prisoners the envoys sent to them for a like purpose; and 
messages were delivered to Crassus that they would be re- 
tained until exchanged for the tribal hostages in his hands. 
Ceesar’s first act was to build a fleet in the Ligeris, with which 
and with the main body of his troops he himself undertook the 
war against the Veneti. Grave motives decided him to un- 
dertake this war, notwithstanding its difficulties: “ The vio- 
lation of the rights of peoples, rebellion after submission, the 
coalition of so many tribes, above all, the fear that impunity 
would be an encouragement to others.” But, more than 
these, Cesar, like the Veneti themselves, had other motives 
for desiring the war. On one side, these last, in exclusive 
ee of the British trade, suspected the design of the 

man general to visit the island, and wished to destroy his 
means of doing 80; on the other, Cesar could not attempt the 
dangerous enterprise of a descent into Britain until he had 
destroyed the fleet of the Veneti, sole masters of the ocean. 
Labienus, at the head of the cavalry, was sent eastward to the 
Treviri, to overawe the Belgians and prevent their crossing 
the Rhine. Crassus, with twelve legionary cohorts and a 
body of horse, was sent into Aquitaine to prevent the Basque 


a Roman fleet had appeared on the ocean, and in the begin- 
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tribes from joining the insurrection, while to young D. Brutus 
was given the conduct of the fleet. It was the first time that 


ning all helped to disconcert young Brutus. The Roman ves- 
sels were inferior to the Venetian, and this inferiority was 
making itself felt, when, by an ingenious contrivance, affixing 
to the masts a falx, or sharp, curved blade, which cut the sails 
and cordage of the enemy’s ships, the tide of fortune turned, 
and the battle, begun at ten in the morning, and finished only 
at sunset, was decided in favour of the Romans. “ This ter- 
minated the war with the Veneti, and the maritime peoples of| could form or defend themselves, cut the greater number to 


the ocean. At one blow they lost all their youth, all their 
principal citizens, all their fleet; without refuge, without 
means of longer defending their strongholds, they gaye them- 
selves up, body and goods. Cesar, wishing to make the 
Gauls henceforth respect the rights of peoples, put to death 
all the senate, and sold into slavery the rest of the inhabit- 
ants. This cruel chastisement has been justly condemned ; 
yet this great man so often gave proofs of his clemency to- 
wards the venquished, that he must have yielded to very 
powerful political reasons to have ordered an execution so 
contrary to his habits and his character.” We know the im- 
perial parallel to which this advocacy would apply. 

In the same year T. Sabinus conquered the Veneti and the 
neighbouring tribes, and Crassus reduced the greater part of 
Aquitaine, while Labienus and his troops held the Belge in 
check. The only failure of complete success was in Cesar’s 
expedition against the Morini and Menapii, for the rainy sea- 
son coming on, and the barbarians having taken shelter in the 
woods, the Roman troops were obliged to retire to their win- 
ter quarters. 

After having chastized the Usipetes and the Tenchteri, who 
had invaded the territory of the Menapii, in flagrant violation 
of the truce between them—in which war the chief fact was 
the first passage of the Rhine by the Roman troops—Cesar 
resolved on one of the most distinctive facts of his life, 
namely, the invasion of Britain, on the pretext of demanding 
from the Britons an explanation of the succour they had sent 
to the Gauls in all their wars, and specially in this war with 
the Veneti. Britain was essentially an unknown land to 
Europe. A few Greek authors had given some imperfect de- 
tails, and the trading Gauls were acquainted with the south 
and south-west coasts; but little was really known of the 
interior, and men’s minds were filled with vague super- 
stitions respecting both people and country not tending to re- 
assure the timid. Of all the tribes those dwelling about Cape 
Bolerium (Cornwall) were the most civilized and the most 
hospitable—their greater intercourse with the strangers who 
came to trade with them for tin having softened their man- 
ners and taught them better things than what the savages— 
Strabo says cannibals—of the interior and the black aorth 
couldjknow. Butat the best they werea rough and uncultivated 
set, whom the Romans regarded with a mixture of contempt 
and dread as they measured them by the standard of civiliza- 
tion or by that of superstition. 

The Emperor has fixed upon Boulogne, as the Portus Itius, 
from which Cesar embarked his army for the invasion of 
Britain ; thence profiting, by a favourable wind, he set sail 
about midnight on the 24th or 25th of August, reaching the 
British coast at the fourth hour of the day (10 A.M.) opposite 
the cliffs of Dover. After waiting for his cavalry until the 
ninth hour(3 50), Caesar at last weighed anchor and steered 
away seven miles to the east, to where the cliffs fall off into 
the Downs: and after having doubled the South Foreland 
sailed up to the flat and open shore stretching from Wal- 
mer Castle to Deal. The disembarkation, at Walmer, was 
made under dangerous conditions; for the vessels, being 
large, could only cast anchor in deep water, and the soldiers, 
encumbered with their armour, were obliged to fling them- 
selves into the sea on an unknown coast, gain a footing, and 
fight at the same time. The enemy, on the contrary, well 
acquainted with the ground and unembarrassed, shot their 


tribes, they placed their women and children in a place of} arrows with deadly certainty, while forcing their horses into 


the middle of the waves. The Romans, disconcerted by these 
unforeseen circumstances and strangers to the manner of war- 
fare, hung back and faltered; whea Cresar, detaching from 
the rest of his fleet his galleys, which were lighter boats and 
of a kind new to the barbarians, rowed them to the right— 
the undefended side of the enemy—and shuwered down a 
cloud of arrows and darts from the machines on board. The 
Britons, dismayed ani astonished, halted and recoiled. Still 
the Romans hesitated to leap from their ships, because of the 
depth of the water ; when the standard-bearer of the favourite 
Tenth Legion, loudly invoking the gods, and exhorting his 
comrades to defend the eagle, flung himself into the sea, and 
the rest followed his example. The fight began. To the 
honour of our ancestors it was a !ong and obstinate one. The 
Romans, unable to keep their ranks, to gain asolid footing, or 
to rally round their ensigns, fell into extreme confusion. 
Those who attempted to gain the land alone were cut off by 
the barbarians’ horse, and when they massed themselves to- 
gether they were taken in flank and shot down with arrows. 
Seeing this, Cesar manned his small landing-boats, and sent 
them wherever his soldiers were most in danger; and then 
the Romans, having established themselves on terra firma, 
formed their ranks, opposed science to individual bravery, and 
soon put the enemy to flight. Pursuit was impossible, owing 
to the non-arrival of the cavalry, wherein alone fortune failed 
the Romans; but the first rood of British soil was gained and 
held. 

Valerius Maximus has preserved the name of one legion- 


Veneti, which destroyed at once and for ever the power of| ary, Casius Sceeva, who specially distinguished himself at a 


moment when all were brave. Throwing himself into a boat, 
with four other men, Cresius Sceeva gained an isolated rock, 
whence, with his comrades, he did much damage to the ene- 
my; but the ebb of the tide making the space between the 
mainlanc and the rock fordable, the barbarians rushed there 
in numbers. The companions of Scieva took refuge in their 
boat; he, firm to his post, made a heroic defence, and slew 
several—til!, having his thigh transfixed by an arrow, his tace 
crushed by a stone, his helmet battered to pieces, and his 
shield pierced on all sides, he abandoned himself to the mercy 
of the waves, and swam back to the fleet. When he saw his 
General, instead of vaunting himself for his heroism, he asked 
forgiveness for returning without his shield. In fact, it was 
a disgrace in those ancient times tor a soldier to lose his 
shield ; but Cesar loaded him with praises, not reproaches, 
and rewarded him with the rank of Centurion. 

If we accept Walmer as the place of landing, we are not 
sure of the localities fixed on by the Emperor for the move- 
ments which followed. Cmsar had concluded a truce, if nota 
peace, with the Britons, and had received part of the hostages, 
and the Roman army had been four days encamped on Bri- 
tish soil, before the eighteen vessels, destined for the transport 
of the cayalry, appeared in the offing, when, a furious storm 
suddenly arising, they were scattered to all points of the com- 
pass; while, at the same time, the high tide (of the 30th or 
31st of August) swamped the galleys drawn up on the beech, 
and wrecked those left riding at anchor; thas destroying, at 
one and the same time, both means of transport and provi- 
sions. These disasters were soon repaired. Out of the 
wrecked fleet of eighty vessels, sixty-eight were rendered ser- 
viceable again ; and the legions took it by turns to go out 
daily into the country near the camp to gather in the harvest 
left on the ground. One i when the Seventh Legion was 
out cutting corn, a strange dust was seen at a little distance, 
which soon resolved itself into a crowd of Britons with their 
horses and chariots, come again to try their fate and the will 
ofheaven. They fell on the Roman soldiers, and before these 
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They were repulsed for the moment; but Ceasar 
w that his path through Britain was henceforth a thorny 
and a difficult one, and that his final subjugation of the fair- 
haired barbarians was not to be attained without both pains 
and perils.— To be concluded next week. 


Hine Arts. 


THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF 1867. 


The preparations for the next year’s Universal Exhibition 
that are now in the act of being carried on in Paris, are ex- 
actly such as give the best and most conclusive promise of a 
complete success for the Exhibition itself. Both artists and 
manufacturers are at work in earnest upon the: production ot 
Objects to bé exhibited ; and this example of the capital is 
duly accepted and followed throughout the empire. The 
idea of the Exhibition is popular in the highest degree, and 
the national feeling sympathises with it most heartily. In 
Paris itself this sympathetic panes, uliarly strong, and 
it pervades all classes of society. The sians believe that 
the Exhibition:will prove to be a very grand thing, and they 
also expect to derive from it both very distinguished honour 
and very important practical advan 

Meanwhile the preparation of the Exhibition building 
makes such steady progress that the certainty of its comple- 
tion before tne — in which it will be required to receive 
its future multifarious contents is already beyond all question. 
The actual edifice will occupy the centre of the fine open 
park-like ground, well known as the Champ de Mars, immedi- 
ately adjoining the Seine on its southern side, and it will be 
one mile and 200 yards due south of the Arc de Triomphe at 
the extremity of the avenue ot the Champs Elysées, the di- 
rect approach being by the Pont de Jena. The ground-plan 
of the main structure will be a vast oval, its extreme length 
1,600 feet, and its extreme width 1,240 feet; and the whole 
will be divided into a series of eight concentric (if we may be 
allowed to apply that epithet to an oval) galleries, or zones, 
the innermost of them opening into an arcaded piazza, which, 
in its turn, will open into and encompass a central oval gar- 
den, in length 460 feet, and in breadth 160 feet. Attached to 
each of the eight galleries will be its own corridor of commu- 
nication, beneath which are the shafts and appliances for ven- 
tilation, Two grand corridors, to intersect each other at right 
—- will divide the whole structure into four quadrants; 

in each of these quadrants will be three other avenues 
radiating outwards, in straight lines, from the central garden 
to the exterior of the building, where they will open upon a 
covered colonnade, 16 feet in width, which will encircle the 
edifice on its exterior face, and form a ninth zone. 

The eight galleries, or zones, within the building will vary 
in size and proportions, in order the better to adapt them to 
their several uses; the smallest of them (the third from the 
central garden) being 20 feet, and the largest (the second from 
the exterior) being 111 feet in width, with proportionate 
heights. The eighth, or innermost zone but one, is to form 
the Fine Arts gallery ; and within this, intervening between 
it and the central garden and its encircling arcade, will be the 
zone of the Retrospective Museum—collections to illustrate 
human skill, and energy, and toil, in past ages. The Fine 
Arts gallery, 50 feet in width, by 35 feet in height, without 
its roof vaulting, will be constructed of solid fire proof mate- 
rials, and lighted from above; like the other galleries, in form 
it will be oval, its greatest measurements being severally 650 
and 360 feet. The other zones, commencing from the exterior 
of the building, will be allotted as follows:—ist. Articles ef 
food, including every variety of establishment tor the sale of 
refreshments to visitors; 2nd. (the great gallery), Machinery, 
instruments, and processes, including machinery in action 
and processes in the act of being exemplified; 3rd. Raw ma- 
terials, whether in their natural and rough state, or partly 
prepared for subsequent processes of manufacture ; 4th. Ob- 
jects of personal use and ornament, including clothing of 
every kind and variety; 5th. Furniture, and all productions 
and objects for domestic use ; 6th. Educational museum, with 
all classes of objects of a scientific nature, and which may be 
said to represent, or to be produced by, the liberal Arts; 7th. 
The Fine Arts gallery. 

This arrangement of the Palace of the Universal Exhibition 
in zones will be found to lead to results of pre-eminent im- 
portance. The zones themselves, with their intersecting and 
radiating avenues, will provide, in the best possible manner, 
for the convenience of visitors; and, at the same time, this 
particular system of arrangement and agroupment will imply 
the most perfect means for that classification and comparison 
which constitute the grand object, as they produce the most 
signal advantages arising from International Exhibitions. 
Thus the exhibitors of each nation will be enabled to keep 
all their works and objects together in a single national group, 
while they also will place each class of their works and ob- 
jects in the same zone with those that are of the same nature 
and character, the contributions of other countries. Visitors, 
accordingly, may readily examine all that the Exhibition will 
contain, the contributions of all countries, in any one class, 
by traversing the entire circuit of the one particular zone that 
will claim their special attention. 

The whole area of the Champ de Mars (about 3,300 feet by 
1,400 feet) will be devoted to what may be designated “ acces- 
sories” to the Exhibition itself. Here, in a great garden, 
will the various manufactures of France be exemplified in 
model establishments, with model farms, photographic stu- 
dios, models of every variety of edifice, hot-houses of all 
kinds, lighthouses, an international theatre, concert room, 
lecture theatre, and club, &c., &%c. The works in connection 
with the Exhibition also extenu beyond the Champs de Mars, 
and include the hilly grounds of the Trucadero which already 
have been levelled to form a splendid esplanade, slightly in- 
clined, and extending as far as the Pont de Jena and the Ave- 
nue du Roi de Rome, the new open space thus added to 
“ promenade-able” Paris being of larger extent than the 
Place de la Concorde—that is, about 525 yards in length by 
260 yards in width. To accomplish this, no less than 650,- 
000 cubic yards of earth have been removed, and applied to 
form the embankment for the new Exhibition Railway and 
to fill in the hollows that had to be raised to a higher level. 


—London Art Journal. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS AGAIN. 


Mr. Gerald Masse} has addressed the following communi- 
cation to the London Atheneum, in reference to that paper’s 
review of his essay on Shakspeare’s Sonnets, which we trans- 
ferred to our columns two week since: 

It would be exceedingly unjust to my theory of Shakspeare’ 
Sonnets for it to be saddled mn all the difficulties that may 
arise at first sight in the minds of readers. You say that 
do not feel your difficulties, and I —-~ on my subject 
with an “enviable confidence.” Ihave lived face to face 








mentally with this ayey of the Sonnets for three years, 
and have studied their difficulties in every light, inner or out- 
er, that has touched the darkness for me or others. Familia- 
rity has made less formidable some of the obstacles that 
looked large at a distance. But one or two of the difficulties 


trust you will permit me to explain. 


lousy” altogether too seriously. I have nowhere implied that 
Southampton was really in love with Lady Rich, nor that she 
was “old enough to be his mother,” for the difference in their 
ages was just ten years. I have nowhere said that he “ ap- 
proached her with any speech of love,” or any “ avowal of 
guilty love, so openly as to have caused a family or public scan- 
dal,” or that Southampton had done this and then asked Shak- 
speare “ to endow his sin with poetic life.” I should have 
been very shallow to have suggested anything so absurd. I 
have said on p. 224 there was only matter enough in this 
“jealousy” to supply one of the subjects for Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets among his “ private friends.” I have treated it all 
through as only a case of suspicion, natural and pardonable, 
on the part of Elizabeth Vernon, considering the fascinating 
influence of her cousin; and I state that the most desperate 
Sonnet of all (cxliv.) was only tragic in terms, and expresses 
nothing more than a doubt after all. Nor do I say that 
Southampton set the poet writing this group. According to 
Sonnet xxxviii., I find that Southampton is about to supply 
his “ own sweet argument” for future Sonnets, and give “ in- 
vention light.” Now if the Earl is going to supply his own 
argument in his own way, as the Sonnet says, the result can- 
not be personal to Shakspeare. This, you know, is one of 
my arguments for the dramatic theory! This new argument 
ot the Earl is also 
too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse. 


That is, according to my view, our poet is to writ? in a book 
provided for the purpose and no longer commit his Sonnets 
to common writing paper. 

This book I trace through Sonnets Ixxvii. (where the poet 
is writing in it) and cxxii Yin which Southampton has given it 
away). This Sonnet (cxxii) shows me tbat the book was a 
gift from Elizabeth Vernon to the Earl, and had been devot- 
ed to retain her image, and was a sort of log-book of their 
love; ‘allies, the speaker cails it. Well then, if the book was 
a present from Elizabeth Vernon to Southampton, and he 
supplied his own “sweet argument,” I see no great difficulty 
in supposing that the lady may also have given a subject to 
the poet and supplied her own argument. Not that the sub- 
ject in this case was matter of public scandal. I cannot 
charge the Earl with any guilty love for Lady Rich when I 
told him in Sonnet cxx to tell his mistress that she wronged 
him by her unjust suspicions in this particular affair of the 
“jealousy.” But I see no difficulty in supposing Shakspeare 
may have cautioned and pieaded with Southampton and 
“pitched into” him, dramatically, when I find that he has 
done the same things directly in the Personal Sonnets. One 
of two things; either the story told in this group of Sonnets 
is personal to Shakspeare or it is not. If it be a woman speak- 
er, and that it is so there is abundant proof, it cannot be the 
corrupt married man supposed, therefore it cannot be Shak- 
speare. The old story is opposed by every Personal Sonnet 
of the long series. My new version, when rightly apprehend- 
ed, has every argument in its favour. I think it a far less 
difficulty to believe that our poet wrote this group, as I say, 
with his powers at play than that he was the vile sinner as- 
sumed who wrote a dark and damming story in grim earnest. 
Anyway, the world has now a chance of beliefs on the sub- 
ject. In studying the Sonnets we have especially to guard 
against bringing in the “ public” as an element in the matter. 
Shakspeare’s ouly public for his Sonnets was these private 
friends. Also I have tried (p. 269) to guard against the Dra- 
matic Sonnets being treated too seriously by saying that the 
“ personal rendering has deepened and darkened the impres- 
sion of things which, wien applied to the Earl and his Mis- 
tress, do not mean much, and are merely matter for a Sonnet, 
not for the saddest of all Shakspearean tragedies,” 

Again, with regard to my interpretation of the latter Son- 
nets, you say, before accepting the passage of William Her- 
bert as a key to them, “we must convince ourselves that 
Shakspeare lent himeelf to its glorification ; not in his youth 
and in the time of his poverty, but in his ripest years and after 
he had become a gentleman at Stratford.” ese are two 
most important errors.* Why, I have dated the Herbert 
Sonnets for the year 1599, and nave stated at p. 590, that they 
may have been partly written in 1598. Sonnet exxxviii cer- 
tainly appeared in 1599, printed in the “ Passionate Pilgrim.” 
And so far from my holding that our Poet wrote for the 
“glorification” ot Herbert's passion, I have expressly said 
(p. 344) that Shakspeare has imaged the Lady Rich “ not as an 
object of worship, but for the purpose of disparagement and 
deprecation.” And. at p. 336 my account of the matter is, 
that “the Poet enters into the humour of the thing so far as 
to laugh at the yong be their ages (when Sonnet cxxxviii 
was first printed Lady Rich was thirty-six and Herbert in his 
twentieth year). He rallies his friend on the absyrdity of his 
passion; fights all he may against his infatuation; renders 
with all possible plainness the lady’s well-known character, 
and once or twice grows very serious on the subject, and, as 
in Sonnets cxxix and clxvi, administers a tonic to the frantic 
innamorata, wrapt up and gilded in the gold leaf of the poe- 
try.” Here also we have our choice of beliefs. Either 
Shakspeare wrote the Sonnets for himself or for some one 
else whose name was “ Will.” And, as the old Scottish ser: 
vant reminded the laird who dashed his wig out of the coach- 
window, “ that there was no a wall o’ wigs on Russiemuir,” I 
would remind you that there is no great choice of “ Wills.” 
Either Shakspeare was so far guilty of writing these Sonnets 
for “ Will” Herbert, or he was doubly and trebly guilty of 
writing them on an “abominable love” of hisown. I much 
prefer my own horn of the dilemma to the one apparently 
chosen by yourself. I am sure that all the evidence of cha- 
racter, of the speaker’s age, of the whole internal proof and 
outer circumsthnce, is overwhelmingly in favour of my inter- 
pretation, which is infinitely less disnonouring to Shakspeare 
than is the reading hitherto accepted. GERALD Massey. 

——_—_-+>__—__ 


Tue Evroprean PouiticaL Crisis.—Although we do not 
know the exact relations which subsist between the Cabinets 
of Florence and Berlin, no one entertains any doubt that 
they are practically those of offensive and detensive alliance. 
The whole course of recent events leads irresistibly to the 
conclusion that there is a deliberate plot on the part of these 
two Cabinets to provoke Austria into some aggressive move- 


* Where? In 1599 Shakspeare was thirty-five years old ; he had 
been married seventeen years; he had a daughter of sixteen; he 
had already bought New Place at Stratford.—Ep. 

+ We have not chosen this horn; and we refuse to be impaled 








upon it.—Ep. 


out of which you see “no issue” are quite imaginary, as I | his 


You have taken my version or “ Elizabeth Vernon’s jea- | M 


ment of which they may take advantage. Nor c 
fearing that there isa third party to the conspiracy” . I 
perfectly incredible that the Italian statesmen would he 
gone o far as they have done without obtaining the a" 
of the Emperor Napoleon; perhaps even without seat” 
assistance under certain contingencies, and on ont 
conditions. And we have only to observe the Silence an 
loniieur and the language of the semi-official news a the 
Paris to arrive at a reasonable conviction that this ig of 
case, A word from his Imperial Majesty would prevent ding 
and that word he has not pronounced, and, if the fount 
which his Ministers inspire speak the truth, he will = 
When we recollect that he once said, “If France ig gqij he 
the world is at peace,” we can only conclude that France 
represented by him, is not satisfied, and that war is to = 
something which she wants. The crisis is evidently one whe 
is very inadequately described as perilous.—London, Bowen 


Princess HELENA;;NIECE oF A New York Lapy.—T) 
Princess of Engiand, says the Gazette de France, by her Pa 
riage with the Prince Caristian of Augustenburg, Will become 
the niece of a New York lady named Lee. The tamily of the 
latter, some years ago, established themselves at Paris thay 
ing, as is not usual with rich Americans, to form an allians 
with some noble European family. There were two youy 
ladies, both of whom attained their wish, as one marries 
Baron Wachter, Minister of Wurtemburg at Paris; and th. 
other, some time after, inspired with the warmest love Prince 
Frederick, brother of the late sovereign Duke of Augusten. 
burg, and uncle of the present Princess. The marriage 
place at the United States Embassy at Paris, and the bridg 
and bridegroom started for the East on a weddi 
They had reached Beyrout, in Syria, when the Prince was 
taken ill and died. His widow returned to Paris, to the 
house of her sister, the Baroness Wachter, and now " 
comes aunt of our English Princess. 





Tus Fisuertks oF Matxz.—In the year 1862 the number of 
barrels of pickled fish that were inepected by the state inspector 
was of herring, 1,134 bbls. ; cod, 624; haddock, 1,047; mex 
shad, 548; swordfish, 6; alewives, 62; napes and fins, 13. 
tongues and sounds, 14; menhaden, 95 ; boxes of smoked her. 
ring, 12,840. ; 

In 1864 as follows : shad 5145 bbls. ; herring, 2,871}; sword. 
fish, 28; haddock, 859 ; cod, 183 ; blue fish, 225. 

In 1865 as follows : shad, 1,039 bbls. ; herring, 16,5804; tongues 
and sounds, 38; swordfish, 19; haddock, 1,116 ; alewives, 3. 
menhaden, 1,830 ; cod, 558; napes and fins, 4. 

The number of barrels of inspected mackerel returned in 1953 
was 51,9474; for 1865, 54,2153. 

It will be seen that the mackerel is the great staple fish. They 
are principally spring mackerel, appearing about the middle of 
May. They are caught in immense quantities with the hook, anj 
also with seines and drift nets. 

Among the migratory fish which were accustomed to frequent 
the inland lakes, ponds and streams of Maine in the spring and 
summer, the salmon, shad and alewives have nearly disappeared 
in many localities which teemed with them ; in some localitiss 
they have gone entirely. The salmon is the greatest loss, be. 
cause the most valuable. The smelt, tomcod, eels, all of which 
like the salmon visit fresh water to spawn, the shad and alewire, 
which, true to their instincts make their haunts in fresh water 
when they can, all have become decimated in number. But they 
can be artificially propagated. So can the trout, white fis, 
pickerel and white perch.—AMaine Cor. Boston paper, 


Tne Heats or Jerrerson Davis.--G. E Cooper, Surgeon 
U.S. A., has addressed the subjoined report on this subject to 
the Adjutant-General, U. 8. A., at Washington. It is dated 
Fortress Monroe, {9th:— 

In compliance with directions from the President of the United 
States to me, given through the office of the Adjutant-General, | 
have made a special examination of State prisoner Jefferson 
Davis, now in confinement at this post and report, the following 
to be the result of said examination: He is considerably ems 
ciated, the fatty tissue having almost disappeared, leaving his 
skin much shriveled. His muscles are small, flaccid, and very 
soft, and he has but little muscular strength. He is quite weak 
and debilitated. Consequently his gait is becoming uneven and 
irregular. His digestive organs at present are in comparatively 
good condition, but become quickly deranged under anything 
but the most carefully prepared food. With a diet disagreeing 
with him dyspeptic symptoms promptly make their appearance, 
soon followed by vertigo, severe facial and cranial neuralgia, aa 
erysipelatous inflammation of the posterior scalp and right side 
of nose, which quickly affects the right eye, the only sound one 
he now has, and extends through the nasal duct into the interior 
nose. His nervous system is greatly deranged, being much pros 
trated and excessively irritable. Slight noises, which are 
scarcely perceptible to a man in robust health, cause him much 
pain, the description of the sensation being as of one flayed and 
having every sentient nerve exposed to the waves of sound. 
Want of sleep has been a great and almost the principal cause of 
his nervous excitability. This has been produced by the tramp 
of the creaking boots of the sentinels on post round the prison 
room and the relieval of the guard at the expiration of every two 
hours, which almost invariably weakens him. Prisoner Davis 
states that he has scarcely enjoyed over two hours of sleep ul- 
broken at one time since his confinement. Means have been 
taken, by placing matting on the floors for the sentinel to walk 
on, to alleviate this source of disturbance, but with only partial 
success. His vital condition is low, and he has but little recu- 
perative force. Should he be attacked by any of the severe 
forms of disease to which the tide water region of Virginia is sub- 
ject, I, with reason, fear for the result. se 

Mr. Davis has been allowed the freedom of the grounds, within 
the fortress, for exercise. 


Mrs. Brown Loses a Doc.—Well, there, he was gone mor- 
than ten days when I was a-mentionin’ of myloss to Mr. Rawline 
son, as keeps the “ Risin Sun,” as says tome, “ Why ever don't 
you apply to the bishop for him.” 1 says, “ What's the od 
got to do with lost dogs?” “Oh,” he says, “every thin’. "By, 
bless you, he’s got Acts of Parliaments for ’em, and there ain't “ 
dog-stealer in London as don’t quake at his name.’ low 
“ Wherever is he to be found, bless him?” Says he, “In — 
Street, that’s where he’s bishop of.” I says, “ Oh, indeed ; in 
I says, “ won’t it be a liberty in me for to go and speak 3 , 
bishop about my dog, as is unbeknown to his lordship ? be 
says, “Not atall.” I says, “ What’s the number? i 
“Ask any one when you gets there, everybody my on 
and every one looks up to him.” I says, “I’m there Y = 
thing to-morrow.” I didn’t say nothin’ to Brown, through w 


tn Pi ill and 
I went by the West End ’bus, as put me down in Piccadilly, 
soon found my way to Bond Street,as 1 walks up till 1 meets a pv 
liceman, as 1 asked for to direct me to the Bishop's. “% PY 
what?” sayshe. “Why, of Bond Street, of course,” says ; 








“Oh,” he says, “ there itis, and him a-standin’ in the doorway. 


ing for to surprise him in bringin’ the dog back with me, but off 
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SS. ve 
@ apron ‘on like the driven snow, as I’v 
EE nwape wears Of all the kind parties as ever 
peer ay the kindest. He felt for me like a father over that 
| see he Ab,” he says, “ my dear, I’ve had losses myself, heavy 
dog. bat.” he says, “T'lltry and help you. Walk in,” says 
eee aid walk in, a8 is noble premises, and the guns all about 
be I as of course, is a terror to them dog-stealers. Well, 
piace. me his dogs as is picters, and told me how he’d lost a 
broug? a fancy ojd maid a takin’ it into her head as it 
iaagel vit, and had it destroyed, She must have been a fool I 
we and wanted locking up herself, as nobod wouldn’t 
sould wrth but with all his kindness he wasn’t able to throw 
» ts over my dog. So I says, ‘I turns you many thanks for 
no ligh : for,” I says, “ kind you are and a feelin’ heart,” 
Jor sould see a8 tears was a-comin’ into his eyes when he spoke 
ag and, bless you, the place full of the very first lords in 
ba as he showed me hisself a duke as he’d nussed a babby, 
raps, ‘ave christened, not as he carries on the bishop now 
poet bavin’ retired, but he’s a noble-’arted man as ever I see. 
—London Fun. ‘ 
Ma. sp’s Monxer.—I lately had a little monkey, who 
tuch a great thief, that if he had been a human being he 
woald have been traneported over and over again for numerous 
of petty larceny. I, however, turned his thieving propensi- 
- account. Master Jack (after I had had him some 
pa showed evident symptoms of phthisis or consumption, and 
I prescribed cod liver oi]. It was placed openly before him on 
the dining room table, but he refused it with symptoms of dis- 
and sundry tail-shakings. I then poured a little into a 
and placed it in such a position that master Jack should 





saucer, * 
imself, while I pretended to be reading and not to no- 
ais vee going on. The trap took ; Jack, thinking he was 


the oil, sucked up the prescribed dose, making a face, 

not implying nausea, but rather high glee at his own cleverness. 
This “ deceit,” however, was after a time discovered by the art- 
fal , and one dayI found my friend with his long tail and 
ums tightly coiled round the table lamp, and stealing the colza 
silasit dropped down from the wick. He managed to get one 
oftis long, spider-leg-like fingers through the brass work of the 
lamp, and held it till'a drop of oil fell on it ; he then put it in his 
nouth and sucked off the oil like a child sucking sugar candy. 
How be could manage to gaze at the intense light, which one 
would have thought would have hurt his eyes when so near the 
lighted wick, I know not. I fancy, however, that the light 
potbered him somewhat, for he used to frown dreadfully while he 
wu waiting for the vil to drop on his finger. I placed colza oil 
iefore bim ; no, he would not touch it; but nevertheless he had 
30 objection to it when he stole it for himself from the lamp. He 
was certainly better and fatter for. his medicine, which was 80 
pweet because stolen, and I really think it saved his life. Jack, 
‘oo, bad a marvellous propensity for picking things to pieces, 
snd smashing articles that came in his way; strange to say, he 
never tore a useless bit of paper, or broke a common or valueless 
bit of goods. One day he sneaked out of his cage, and had a 
good morning’s work to himself, tearing off the leather and pull- 

ing out the lining of an old arm-chair. He was, after an hour or 

two, discovered in-the act, and taken into custody to be duly 

chastised for his mischief. He cried “ murder” when he saw pre- 

ions made to punish him, but at the same time he held out 

his hand, firmly closed upon something in it. His pickers and 

sealers were unclasped, and in the palm of his hand was dis- 

covered a half sovereign, which he had most certainly found and 

picked out of the chair, and which probably had been buried in 


the lining of the chair (an old second-hand one) for years. His 


proffered ransom got him off his punishment, but his investiga- 
tions into the structure of watches, books, ink and cruet stands, 
miting desks, MS. notes, &c., have not since produced equally 


valuable discoveries. Nothing pleased Jack so much as to make 
bis escape, Jack Sheppard fashion, from the wire cage in which 
be was kept by the kitchen fire. He would pick and pick with 
bis long, skeleton-like fingers till he found the staple loose. If 
iybody happened to look round at him while he was at work he 
would drop instantly on the hay and pretend to be asleep. 
When he managed to get the door unfastened he would not bolt 
oat ina moment, but push it open as gently and gradually as a 
burglar. He would then sneak out, and the cunning rascal would 
carry his chain on his tail to prevent it rattling on the stones and 
the servants detecting his pranks. His object wasto get to my 
toom, and on looking up I frequently found my friend nestled in- 
side the fender. He came into the room so quietly that I did not 
know that he had escaped from hie cage till he called my atten- 
tion by a friendly chatter, as much as to seay— I’ve got loose so 
cleverly you really must not scold me for it.”"--Frank Buckland’s 


Curiosities of Natural History. 


Panis Fasutons iN 1773.—That capricious and whimsical 
goddess, Fashion, has nowhere a more arbitrary sway than io 
Paris, on which account, many a Frenchman’s wardrobe consti- 
tutes the greatest part of his fortune. For Fashion has ordered 
them to change their sort of clothes no less than four times a 
Jer; 80 that if they have only two changes for each quarter, 
they cannot have less than eight suits for the twelvemonth. The 
first of June, whether the weather is warm or not, they put on 
their summer clothes, which are silk ; on the first of September 
iey dress in their autumn suits; on the first of December, in 
Vinter clothes ; and on the first of March in their spring velvets, 
&. This whim of change extends even to their linen; and the 
man who should unfortunately be seen in a pair of point ruffles 
lutummer, or Mechlin lace in winter, would be shunned and 
avoided by the bon ton, as much as if he had the o— No- 
nglish arti- 

des, If you go into a shop they will assure you, on producing 
the commodity you want, that it is “ véritable Anglais,” by way 
ofexcellence, though possibly, at the same time, there is not the 
least similitude. Things that come from Germany, aod watches 
made at Geneva, have many of them English marks. I saw 
‘uufl-boxes with the words “ maid in London” in the inside of 


thing can exceed the fondness of the Parisians for 


the lids Admiral Collier's Letters, 





La Fawmite Benorron 1n Lonpon.—A very offensive 
French play by M. Victorien Sardou, called “La Famille 
Benoiton,” which has enjoyed a remarkable popularity in 
Paris for the last six months, has been presented in an Eng- 
lish shape at the Adelphi Theatre, the adapter, or rather 
translator, being Mr. Benjamin Webster, junior. The subject 
nse and its treatment are so essentially French, that 

a 
F 


of the 
the 
ftom 


has 


al. Sardou has invented a story which is singularly defi 
pul 


Dolton ” 


in the last act by something like a parody of the Judgment 
of Solomon, The very title of the adaptation—* The Fast 
Family "—is suggestive of those publications which used to 
issue from Holywell-street, and the licensing of such a play 
by the Lord Chamberlain shows that his lordship is a very 
lax guardian of the purity of the British drama. 
characters in this piece is not strong. The chief female char- 
nt wife—is represented by Miss Wolgar 
with a great deal of fidgetty spirit ; a precocious child is very 
prominent in the story, but ve 
ton worked hard in a very thankless part; and the most gen- 
uine acting is found in two characters—incidental to the 
story—a selfish old man and a calculating son represented by 
Mr. Paul Bedford and Mr. Toole. 
another proof in this part of his high talent as a comedian. 
The dresses are elegant, and the scenery gives no opportunity 
for variety of display.—London Review. 


objectionable ; Mr. Billing- 


Mr. Toole has given 





ALEX. STEPHENS ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION OF THE 
U. 8.—Alexander H. Stephens, ex-Confederate Vice-Presi- 
dent, says; “I found all things, in Washington, upon the} by the Government to which they formerly owed allegiance. It 
whole, in as good condition, if not better, than I expected. 1} is a cherished maxim of the English law that “once a subject, al- 
have not, from the beginning, looked for anything from this | W4ys @ subject,” and the codes of the Continent, if less emphati- 
Congress. My only hope for the country is in the next Fall i 1 

resident’s policy be | practice ; and it is the entire absence of any similar one in Ame- 

If not, to me the | rica that occasions the difficulty alluded to. 

prospect of the future of this country, both North and South,| The circumstances are these : In Prussia, for instance, there ig 
is gloomy indeed. But from what 1 saw and heard at Wash- | 4. 
ington, my hope for a change next fall were greatly stimu- | king down to the son of the humblest peasant that hoes his cab- 
lated. Iam still hopeful in this view, but far from being |‘ h ek 
sanguine. Constitutional liberty will, in my opinion, in a {ject to be drawn in the military lottery forjservice in the army. 
great measure, depend upon the result.” 


sustained in these, all may yet be well. 





ed, “Oh, they have ta’en the rinderpest !” 





oung gentleman says to 
wish to start a 








through the dashboard, and they left the w 
the trees and bushes, crying, ‘ Beast! brut 

have cudgelled more carefully.” The President is aware} Betzoni’s Hercut.—* While Belzoni was in England, one day 
that he is to have a fight, and he cates not if he does strike going up Bond Street together, my own height of six feet and 
the first blow.—Court Journal. 





pter has acted wisely in not transferring the scene | thus do I love to see you together.” 
tance to England. The object of the French author 
i been to satirize female folly and extravagance, and those 
Ucky people who make enormous fortunes on the Bourse, 
t can never buy refinement with their wealth. To do this 
, cignt . eC 
0 action and dramatic interest, and more than ordinari vibe. a post in the Italian 
sive in its main features. To those who live in the society | the Austrian embassy.—London paper. 
depicts, who are full of that knowledge which enables them 
‘0 meet every point and allusion half-way, “La Famille Be- 
may be an admired if nota pleasant comedy, but 
English audiences will probably see nothing in it but a 


suspects thro’ sev acts that he is not the 
ther Ot hia ova child cot is only conyinced of his mistake 











eatly enhanced by the fact that an abundance of iron is 
ound in the vicinity. There is an immense basin in the dis- 
trict of which Moscow is the centre, which covers an area of 
120,000 square miles, which is therefore nearly as large as the 
entire bituminous coal area of the United States. The coal re- 


The cast of | gion of the Don is more than half as large as all of our coal 


measures. Besides these sources, coal has lately been discov- 


ered in the Caucasus, Crimea, Simbirsk 
Poland.—London Review. , the Kherson, and in 


_ Prorection To Naturatizep Citizexs.—A question of interna- 
tional policy is now pending between the United States on the 
one part and most of the European powers on the other, which 
has not received from our Government the attention that it merits, 
It is the long vexed question of the status of naturalized citizens 
of the United States, or of the amount and kind of protection 
that they ought to enjoy in case they return temporarily to the 
place of their birth, It has even been made doubtful, by many 
occurrences, whether these eitizens were_recognized as entitled to 
any effectual protection whatever, when embarrassed or arrested 


cally announcing this doctrine, no less strenuously maintain it in 


a law which holds every able-bodied youth, from the son of the 
bages on the banks of the Spree, from seventeen upwards, sub- 


After a term of actual service in the ranks or elsewhere, these 
conscripts are transferred to the rolls of the Landwehr, or reserve 


RINDERPEST IN GRovsE.—A correspondent of the Elyin militia, but are still liable to be called upon in an emergency to 
Courant, writing from Braes of Glenlivet, says:—A disease | ke the field, and, in fact, in the present war excitement have 
has made its appearance among grouse in this quarter similar | >¢e2 put fora time under drill. {t is easy to see that this in- 
to that which prevailed amongst them some years ago. They | ©lUdes the great body of the young men of the country—the class 
are to be seen lying dead in great numbers by the streams and | ‘at is most anxious to emigrate, and whose presence in the Uni- 
rivulets that abound so plentifully in our moors and glens. A | ted States is most desirable. Every emigrant under the age of 
well-known resident, when he heard of this fatality, exclaim- | 8¢venteen, though not yet fully a citizen of Prussia, is held to be 

On being asked such when he attains the proper age, in whatever foreign land he 
how the birds came to be infected with the fell disease, the | ™#y_bave takea up his residence ; and for a soldier who still has 
old man replied, nodding his head significantly, “ Oh, it’sjust | 8¢TVice to perform in the army or in the Landwehr to emigrate to 
come hame wi’ the sheep frae the winter pasture !”—referring America is, of course, nothing less than desertion. What do see, 
to the fact that most of the sheep in this quarter have been |*be2? When the emigrant, who has been years away from his pa- 
wintering iu the shires of Aberdeen and Kincardine. 


rents and friends, after accumulating wealth in the New World, 
returns to spend a few months among them, he is liable to be ar- 


Berrinc AND BENEVOLENcE.—The following characteristic rested and held to service for the remainder of the term which he 
story is — by La a ‘—“An — —— was made 
at the last Paris races between two rich Englishmen. One of} to the amount of one hundred dollars, and it is only by di 

tole table 80 mnpnatbaaghrivtin y nee yp ngin hed charging this debt that the citizen is tree to return to ae 

y hye ge : “ - 

relief to the various benevolent associations of the capital. ee oe = Saree Meee peeertee & veh te ae 
These persons were to de all of about the same height as the 
bettors, and to be between 40 and 50 years of age. Lord R—, 
the loser, is the personificrtion of British haughtiness, and be- 
ing indisposed to mix with persons not suitably attired, ga- 
thered his brigade of paupers at an outfitting establishment, 
where he had them provided from head to foot. In tke 
evening the dandies thus improvised made their appearance 
in the gorgeous salons of his lordship’s hotel, in the Faubourg 


left incomplete. More than that, there often awaits him a judg- 
ment for the accumulated commutation of years, sometimes even 


fact that between the years 1857 and 1861 over two hundred na- 
turalized citizens of the United States were in the Prussian army 
against their will. There are at present not less than half a 
dozen who are known to be in the same condition. Others have 
been released through the efforts of our indefatigable minister, 
Mr. Wright, but only by the courtesy of the Prussian Government, 
which acknowledges no obligation to grant the release prayed 
for. . * * * . . 
The details of a treaty are now under advisement between Mr. 
Wright and Count Bismark, and there is a strong probability 


? - ees that it will be perfected and established. Several months ago 
STARTING A NEWSPAPER.—Almost everybody has heard | yy. Wright wrote to Mr. Seward for authority to arrange rab od 
the anecdote of Sheridan telling his son to take a wife, when treaty, and received a reply to the effect that the rights of Ame- 
the son replied, “ Yes, father, but whose wife shall I take?” 

A similar story is the following : 
the Colonel a few dsys since—“ 
newspaper.” “ Very well,” replied the Colonel, “ which news- 
paper do you wish to start ?”—Boston Gazette, 


rivan citizens ought to be already sufficiently secured by inter- 
national law, and that a treaty would be superfluous, Upon a 
full presentation of the facts, however, Mr. Wright received all 
necessary authority, and has already made good progress in his 
negotiations. Count Bismark first proposed that all who left 
Prussia before the age ot seventeen, and all above that age who 


EMIGRATION FROM THE IRON AND Coat Districts.—Last | had been in the United States ten years, should be exempt from 
year a vast number of colliers and ironworkers, with their |.molestation on returning here. This was about three months 
wives and families, emigrated from the mining districts of| ago, but it was not accepted by Mr. Wright. Within a few 
South Wales to America—in fact, the exodus was so great | weeks the premier bas made a second offer proposing to exempt 
that it was with difficulty many of the works could be kept | all who have been seven years in America. With that the affair 
fully and regularly going. At the beginning of the present'| rests for the present.— Nation. 

spring, @ similar movement pervaded the district; and, in —_ 
consequence of the numbers that broke up their homes for} A Cantne Concert.—We have been favoured with the follow- 
the purpose of emigrating to the New World, fears began to| ing programme of music to be performed at the Bazaar which is 
be entertained that the operations of the iron works and the 
collieries, more especially the latter, would be again seriously | metropolis : 
interfered with. Several letters, however, have lately been 
received from those who went out last year, giving a most de- 
plorable picture of the state of things in the United States, 8 
g those at home to stay where they are well off. 
This has had the effect of materially checking the emigration 
movement, and most of those who were making preparations 
to take their departure have changed their minds and have 
determined to remain in the country, being at last convinced 
that a moderate rate of wages and regular employment are to 
be preferred to the uncertain result of emigration to the 


going to take place for the benefit of Lost or Strayed Dogs in the 
Overture. ...“ The Dog of Venice,” 

“The Land! The New-found Land! 
‘* Quel chien de metier.”’ 





“Jolly Dogs.’’ 

--“*O! am not [a Cur!” 

- * Our Native Skye.” 

“The Strange Bark.” 

Want of space obliges us to curtail the account forwarded ; but 
we have every reason to believe that a Dogmatic College will be 
raised for these interesting beneficiaries on a site which has been 


PRESIDENT JonNSON.—The character of President John-| happily selected iu the Isle of Dogs.—London Fun. 
gon, as contrasted with that of President Lincoln, is amusing- n 
ly set forth by Henry Ward Beecher, who in a recent address} THE BANK ON Exciaxp.—We have heard it said that a gen- 
ohnson’s reconstruction policy in Philadelphia, | tleman once received at the Bank of England, through the inad- 

said: “ The kind and patient Mr. Lincoln was cudgelled and | vertence of a clerk, £300 more than was due to him. As soon as 
whacked by Congress, and he bore it with a patient spirit,| he became aware of the mistake he hastened back to the Bank, 
reminding me of some horses who merely act when cud-|and exclaiming, “ You have made a mistake,” tendered the 
gelled as though it were to brush flies off. When they com- | 00tes}to which he was not entitled. Immediately one of the elder 
menced whacking Mr. Johnson they found a pair of heels| clerks interposed, and rejecting the offered money, said deci- 
gon and took to | sively, ““The Bank of England never makes {mistakes.”—Athe- 

? but since then | eum. ° 








an inch showing me but a short man to my companion, made the 
idlers stare. A mob began to follow us, calling out, ‘ There 


NAPoLEON AND THE AmBassaDoRs.—The Nord relates an | goes Bergami!’ There was no police in those days, aud my gi- 
episode of the soirée dansante given at the Tuileries on Mon- | gantic companion, somewhat alarmed, said, ‘ We had better get 
M. de Goltz and Prince Metternich were talking confi- | out of this street.’ I turned accordingly up to the right hand, 
dentially together in the recess of one of the windows. The | across Qid Burlington Street, and into the passage that leads into 
Emperor perceiving the intimate nature of the conversation, | Conduit Street, by Hanover Square Church, then into Maddox 
went towards the speakers, and said in a tone loud enough to | Street, and sharply, by the narrow street on the left in Hanover 
be heard by those standing nigh,“ Ah, Prussia and Austria,|Square. A number of persons followed us, but we walked ra- 
Having uttered this re-| pidly, and soon got into Margaret Street, with not more than a 
markable speech his Majesty, according to the Nord, passed} dozen at our heels. Belzoni seemed much more annoyed than I 
on, while thextwo diplomats, with an affectation of intimacy, | felt myself.” Bergami, it will be recollected, was a noted cha- 
remained talking together for some time longer. The wise|racter in the persecution of Queen, Caroline-—Redding’s 
men of Goshen, who knew everything, declare the subject of |“ Celebrities whom I have Known.” 
their talk to have been the appointment of General Prim to 
y, news of which had just arrived at} Srrive Fisnive in tar Gatway.—The oldest inhabitant can 





remember nothing like the spring fishing of this season. On this 
tamous river of Galway no les: than eighty splendid salmon were 


Russtan Coau.—Many will be surprised to learn that re-| landed, by an average of about ten rods a day, the week before 
cent inquiries have shown the Russian coal resources to be last. This last week seventy-five were taken, and to-day the un- 
reater even than those of the United States. In the Oural | usual number of thirty-two spring fish rewarded the anglers’ toil 
trict coal has been found in various places, both in the in pursuit of sport. Not only is it that the river is almost full of 
east and west sides of the mountain chain; its value being|‘isb, but the average weight is far beyond any former season, 
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Several salmon from 20lb. to 25lb. have been taken, and the 
average to-day is close upon 13!b. each fish. The water is in fine 
order, and the large supply of salmon is attributed in a consider- 
able to the widening of the always famous Queen’s gap by 
more, ander the recent statute. — Field, 5th ult. 


Chess. 


Coxpuctep By Captain G. H. MACKENZIE. 





PROBLEM, No. 907. By Herr Eichstidt. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLvuTion TO PROBLEM No. 906. 


White Black, 
yer 1. KtoQB it) 
2, RtoQ Kt5 2. P to QB 8, queens 
8 RtoQB5, ch 8. Q tks R, and White is 
stalemated. 


Game played between Messrs. Morphy and Paulsen in 1857 
(hitherto unpublished.) 


White. Black, White Black. 
Mr. Morphy. Mr. Paulsen. Mr. Morphy. Mr. Paulsen. 
1PtoKé¢ PtoK4 8 Begs toK 8 
2 KttoKB3 PtoQ4(a) 27 KtoKBsq KttoK B6 
3 P tksP Pto K5 28 RtoQ3s Kt to K Kt4 
4QtoK 2 ABE 29 PtoQKt4 te? 
5 Q tks P KttoK B3 30 PtoKB4 KttoKB2 
6 BtoQKtich BtoQ2 31 Kt to K3 KttoK R3 
7TQtoK2 Kt tks QP 32 PtoQKth KtoKB2 
8 Btks B,ch QtksB 83 K to K 2 PtoK Kt8 
9 PtoQ4 Castles 34 PtoQR4 KttoK Ktsq 
10 Castles Kt to QB3 35 KttoQB4 KttoK2 
1 PtoQBé KttoK BS 36 PtoQ Kt6 P tks P 
12 PtoQ5 Kt to Q Kt5 37 Kt tks P 25 eax 
13 Ktto K5(c) ace 5 he 38 Kt tks R tks Kt 
14 Kt toQBs 4a, te 39 P tke Kt K tks P 
15 PtoK Kt4 Kt tks Kt P 40 RtoK3,ch KtoB2 
16 Q the K Kt Q tks Q 41 RtoQKt3 KtoK3 
17 Kt tks Q Kt tks QR 42 RtoQKtéch KtoQ¢4 
18 BtoK B4 KttoQB7 48 Rtks KBP K tks P 
19 Btks QBP GERas 4 PtcK BS PtksP 
20 PtoQ6 at | 45 RtksP,ch KtoQKt5 
21 KttoQ5 KtoK Req(d) EAT YE RtoQB2 
2RtoQsq BtksB 47RtoKR5 KtoQB5 
23 Kt tks B K R to Q, sq 48 KtoK3 KtoQ Kt5 
2 PtoQR8 Kto Ktsq(e) |49 PtoKR4 RtoQB6, ch 
2G PtoQB5 PtoK BS 50 KtoQ4 and the game 





PE 


was abandoned as draw 

(a) This defence is not to be recommended. 

(b) The usual move is Q to K 2. 

(c) We believe P to Q R 3 would have been a much better 
move, 

(d) Apparently a lost move. 

(e) R tks Kt with the object of winning a piece, would lose the 
game at once. 





The following pretty game was played a short time ago between 
two of the members of the N. Y. Chess Club. 


EVANS’ GAMBIT. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. M. M. 8. Mr. M. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 Pto K4 WBtoQR4 Ptks KP 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 13 Rto 2o BtoQR4 
SBtoQB4 BtoQBé 14 Kt tks K Kt to K2 
4PtoQ Kt4 Btks 15 Kt tksKBP(c) K tks Kt 
5PtoQB3 BtoQBé 16 BtoQKt3,ch K to K eq 
6 Castles PtoQ3 17 Qto ch PtoK Kt8 
=7 P toQ4 P tks P 18 KttoK4 RtoKBsq(d) 
f8 P tks P BtoQ Kts 19QtoKR6 BtksR 
9QKttoB3 Bto Bt5 (0) | tks R, ch K tks Q 
10 BtoQKt5 BtoQ2 21 B.to R6,ch Kto K sq 
ll PtoK5 PtoQR3 | 22 Kt mates. 
(a) Q Kt to R 4 is considered better. 
(6) P to Q 5 would also be a good move. 
(c) This appears to be the only move to keep up the attack, 
* (d) If P tks Q he is mated in two. 





Australian Curiosrrres—A Melbourne, Australian, paper 
says :—A very remarkable-looking bird was killed a short time 
ago at Ailansford, It had the neck of a heron, short thick legs, 
webfooted like a duck, portions of its coat like a seal, and wings 
like a sea-gull, but of great length. Itis suppoered that the bird 
is a Plotas—a species of darter—but is seldom seen on this coast. 
A very remarkable fish was also netted in the Hopkins. It was 
about thirty inches long, and had a head like a calf, with a spike 
about two inches long, running out from the snout and termina- 
ting in a soft piece of flesh or lap hanging down. The fish in 
question is known as the Chimera Australis, is a deep sea fish, 
but is anfit for food. 


Tarers.—This famous French orator, whose recent speech has 
so powerfully affected the European politics, is now sixty-nine 
years of age, and like his friend and college companion M. Mig- 
net, with whom he first came up to Paris in 1820, was born in 
Provence of obscure parents. After beginning life as a lawyer 
he became a writer iu the Constitutionnel, and there is still ex~ 
tant of him the Salon of 1822, being a series of criticisms on th® 
pictures exhibited that year. He soon, however, turned to his” 
tory, in which he is best known to us by his “ History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire,” a work which brought 500,000 





france, £20,000 sterling, from his publisher. Asap orator M. 


difficult to hear distinctly, but as he warms with his discourse the 
defect is forgotten in the flood of his lucid eloquence and varied 

Tur Nationa Dest.—The Spectator says: Mr. Gladstone 
proposes to apply about, £1,005,000 annually, for the next 
eighteen yeare, to the conversion of debt into terminable annui- 
ties, but out of this £1,005,000 we shall not feel the fresh burden 


of quite half, since £600,000 and something more of long annui- 
ties fall in next year. What he proposes y is The 
nation owes £24,000,000, with the interest £720,000 to the 
trustees of the sa’ 


’ banks, He proposes to repay the whole 
£24,000,000 by nts, a8 well as the ~4 

next eighteen years, To do this Great 
725,000 each year. 


Aw Artist’s Dyinc Errort.—A Paris eorrespondent of the 
Indéipendance Belge, speaking of the last work of Bellaage “ La 
Sesto memt,” now seen ‘in the exhibition narrates the follow- 
ing :—“ That picture was painted by the artist when almost in 
re of death. One morning, on awaking after an agi- 
ta ni 


must pay £1,- 


dreaming of nothing but battles and cavalry cha 
loo especially. Then surmounting his weakness he had his pa- 
lette prepared, and taking a canvas he commenced painting, 
without even first making a sketch. In a week the work was 
finished. On the 20th March, before sending the painting to the 
exhibition, he had it brought to the side of the bed where he lay, 
and which he was not again to leave. On the 10th April he had 
ceased to live.” 
Kwaze Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and eupetiex qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class er.—NV. Y. World. 











HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 Broome, St., N. ¥. 
Will Publish on Saturday, June 2, 


History of Brigham Young, his Numerous Wives and Children. 
By Mrs. C. V. Waite. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 4 portraits on steel. 


Price, $2. 
2—A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 
arranged by the Rev. Charles Hale, B.A., with additions and cor- 
rections by William A. Wheeler, AM. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, 


‘ 


Tice $2. 
3—SHAKESPEARE’S DELINEATIONS OF INSANITY, IMBE- 
CILITY AND SUICIDE. By A. O. Kellogg, M.D., Assistant Phy- 
sician State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N.Y, 


lvol., 12 mo, cloth, gilt tops, $1 75. 
Nearly Ready. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN; the 8tory ofa Picture, by F. B. Carpenter, 1 vol.,16mo 


=e above Books sent by mail, prepaid, an receipt of prices an- 
nexed. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE. 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLencymeEn, Puysicrans, and Pro- 
pee a the cheapest, healthiest, and best beverage in 


* Specially recommended by BISHOP JANES, and nearly all the 
Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. Also by DR. IRE- 
NEUS PRIME, Editor of the New York Observer, and by DR. 
THOMAS A. UPHAM, of Bowdoin Coll Maine, and REV. DR. 
BUSHNELL, of Hartford. By the NEW YORK EYE INFIRMARY 
(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kenr’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee 
than Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS NORTH AND SOUTH. 
The Trade Supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the manufactory. 

154 READE STREET, NEW YORE. 

(RICHARD DAVIES, Proprietor, 

and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 











For Sale by all Druggists. 


TOU ISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR i866. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Astor House, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Brevoort House. Metropolitan Hotel, 
Clarendon Hotel, New York Hotel. 
Everett House, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Revere House, Tremont House. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, La Pierre House. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Burnet House Spencer House. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 2 
Sherman House, Tremont House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
Southern Hotel, Lindell House. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Biddle House, Russell House. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 

8t. Lawrence Hall, Donegana Hotel. 

Ottawa Hotel. 


QUEBEC, CANADA. 
Russell House, St.Louis Hotel. e 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen’s Hotel. 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel. 





Thiers is very singular, His voice is weak, and at first almost 


LONDON, CANADA, 
Tecumseh House, 





ight, he remarked to his wife and son, ‘I have been| , 
! ot Water-| § 


1—THE MORMON PROPHET ara his Harem: or an Authentic P 


PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE PAIN 
Tue Great Famity Mepicine oF 
ra) Every Volunteer should have a Bottle, in _ 
sudden attacks of disease, ee 
Pain Killer, taken internally, should be adulte 
and water, and sweetened with sugar, or made Mesun = 
molasses. For a cough, a few drops on sugar, eaten mg 
more effective than any thing else. For Sore Throat, gargle » 
throat with s mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relj “ 
immediate and cure positive. t's 
It should not be forgotten that the Pain Killer is equal! 
good to take internally as to use externally. Each tele © 
wrapped with full directions for its use. cn 


CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


WITH corrupt, disordered or vitiatea 
Blood, you are sick all over, It may burst 
out in Pimples, or Sores, or in some ae. 
tive disease, or it may merely keep you 
listless, depressed and good for noth 
But you cannot have good health while 
your blood is impure. Ayegr’s Sarai. 
PARILLA purges out these impurities and 
= stimulates the organs of life into vigor. 
ous action, restoring the health and expelling disease. Hence}, 
rapidly cures a variety of complaints which are caused by impurity 
of the blood, such as Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Tumors, 
Sores, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Boils, St. Anthony's Fire, 
Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Rin 
Worm, Cancer or Cancerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Female Dj 
such as Retention, Irregularity, Suppression, Whites, Sterility, 
also Syphilis or Venereal Diseases, Liver Complaints, and Hear, 
Diseases, Try AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the 
surprising activity with which it cleanses the blood and cureg 
these disorders. 

During late years the public have been misled by large bottles, 

pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for ong 
dollar, Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they 
not only contain little, if any, Sarsaparilla, but often no curative 
roperties whatever. Hence, bitter disappointment has followeg 
the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which flood the 
market, until the name itself has become synonymous with im. 
position and cheat. Still we call this compound “ Sarsaparijia;’ 
and intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
from the load of obloquy which reste upon it. We think we haye 
ground for believing it has virtues'which are irresistible by the 
ordinary run of the di it is intended to cure. We can only 
assure the!sick, that we offer them the best alterative which we 
know how to produce, and we have reason to believe it is by far 
the most effectual purifier of the blood yet discovered by any 
body. ‘ 
Ayzr’s CHERRY PECTORAL is 60 universally known to surpass 
every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influenz, 
Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and for 
the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its virtues, 
The world knows them. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
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THE STODART.... 
NEW SCA L*E 
PIANO-FORTE 
RECOMMENDS ITSELF TO THOSE DESIROUS OF purchas- 
ing an instrument unequalled in strength of mechanism, durati- 
lity of wear, beauty of tone, exquisiteness of touch, and elegance 
of finish. 

In addition to those desirable qualities peculiarly its own, the 
STODART Piano-forte contains every really valuable improve 
ment, placing them in every essential superior to amggother piano 
now manufactured. 

Thirty years of continued success in the manufacture and ele 
of the Stodart Piano have distributed these instruments through, 
out the land, and in no case have they failed to give unqualified 
satisfaction to the purchaser. 

STODART & MORRIS, 
684 Broadway, 





FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF MR. LEUTZE’S LAST PICTURE, 
Mary Stuart Hearing the First Mass after 
her Return to Scotland. 
For the Benefit of the Poor of St. Paul’s Parish. 
Admission, 25 cents.....No. 6 Astor Place. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 


718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


Branch Offi 
™ t and 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia 





C@atinue to Dz and Crzax Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar 
ments, &c., &c. 1s 
Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. ents 
Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pawts, Lo io 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. & 
yy express. 





ceived and returned b: 
NEPHEWS & CO. 
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